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@ Dramatic new looks... longer, lower, wider! Mighty 160 H.P. Fire Dome V-8 engine! 
Full Power Steering! Power Brakes! Hydraulic No-Shift driving! 



































IRRELIGIOUS SOCIAL DECAY: 
KILLER OF CIVILIZATIONS 

AS of us are conscious of the great killers 

of mankind ... cancer, wars, automobiles, 
heart disease, etc., but we don’t think much 
about the force which destroys entire civiliza- 
itons. Looking back through the last 2,000 
years of history, we find that wars have de- 
stroyed few societies which were not about 
to destroy themselves internally. Yes, the 
greatest disease of nations is simply “irre- 
ligious social decay.” That disease attacked 
and weakened the Roman Empire and the 
cultured hub of early civilization, Greece, so 
that both were overrun and conquered by 
barbaric hordes. 

Today the Russian nation menaces the 
strongholds of individual liberty and de- 
mocracy much like the Huns threatened 
ancient European civilization. Irreligious so- 
cial decay so weakened the free nations that 
the barbarians had little trouble in overrun- 
ning them. You recall the “Dark Ages” which 
resulted from the destruction of European 
civilization. 

Although we bélieve we are greatly ad- 
vanced in civilization today, there is no telling 
how much more advanced our civilization 
might be if the period from 400 A.D. to 1400 
A.D. had not been one of intellectual stag- 
nation. A whole 1,000 years lost to the ad- 
vancement of mankind because the free peo- 
ple of the world became corrupt, lazy, Godless 
and soft! Because of irreligious social decay, 
the nations broke down completely and the 
barbaric hordes were, in a sense, sent en- 
graved invitations to overrun the countries. 

Every free nation has always had her Huns 
or her Russia. It was Spain for a long time, 
then Germany and Japan. For the past 500 
years, the free nations have kept civilization 
flourishing by maintaining their strength so 
that would-be destroyers of civilization have 
been repelled. The leaders of nations who 
have attempted to impose dictatorship upon 
free peoples have consistently been over- 
thrown and cast into infamy. 

In just half the time it took civilization to 
rekindle its flame in Europe after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, America has been dis- 
covered and we have advanced to the present 
Atomic age. 

The price of freedom is, indeed, and always 
has been eternal vigilance. Since freedom 
exists only in a democracy, those who must 
guard against irreligious social decay are the 
people—you and I. We get the kind of gov- 
ernment we ourselves deserve and collec- 
tively want, and the prime indication of cor- 
ruptness in government is corruptness in the 
citizens themselves. 


The Editor Comments 








Since the United States is the bulwark of 
freedom and modern civilization—because 
civilization surely would be destroyed by 
Communism—the individual responsibilities 
of citizens of this country are the greatest 
of any single individuals in all time. There 
is no dramatic exaggeration in stating that 
the citizens of the U. S. have in their hands 
the future of modern civilization. 

When Patrick Henry shouted, “The fight 
for good government is a continuous one!” he 
could have had no idea that nearly 200 years 
in the future the same phrase would be ap- 
plied to Americans burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of saving world civilization. 


A “SECOND CHANCE” FOR 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


S LOWLY, surely American industrial man- 
agement has pulled its many segments to- 
gether to form a -iosely-knit team. Attacks 
from a labor-patronizing Federal govern- 
ment, from individual organized labor lead- 
ers, and from unjustified strikes have periodi- 
cally hurt individual members of this free 
enterprise team, but the unit—stronger than 
ever—has evidently arrived at its greatest 
period of opportunity. 

There is no doubt but what the November 
4 national election gave American free enter- 
prise its “second” chance to establish itself 
permanently as the only natural way of doing 
business. 

In a democracy, the voice of the people is 
the curb to parties, organizations, institutions 
and individuals who go too far in programs 
not in keeping with the best interests of the 
majority of the people. The institution of 
organized labor came about as a result of a 
one-sided industrial management in the early 
years of modern industry, but organized labor 
tried to go too far in recent years. When 
labor leaders called upon its only power—its 
16,000,000 members—to vote to keep a co- 
operative administration in power in Wash- 
ington, the labor members did not respond 
as the leaders had anticipated—and evidently 
promised, 

The privacy of the American voting booth 
still protects every individual voter—whether 
labor or management, black or white—from 
all demands and influences except those of 
his own intellect and conscience. , 

Little doubt exists but what a new era of 
American industrial life is on the immediate 
horizon. Management has done a good job of 
patching its fences, of strengthening its team. 














ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Tom Armstrong, director of personnel 
services for Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, is tops in the field of em- 
ployee relations, and MANAGE feels 
mighty fortunate in having its lead 
article in this issue by him. He dis- 
cussed the subject, “The Foreman Gets 
a Grievance,” before a conference 
group in Cleveland at the NAF con- 
vention last September, and made such 
a hit that requests came for reprints of 
his talk. Never one to do things halves, 
Tom Armstrong provided the works— 
a full-length article. 

Who can best teach free enterprise 
and its blessings to the youth of Amer- 
ica? Business leaders who have learned 
the story from experience, of course! 
General Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has taken on such a job, and the 
— thus far proves that an even 

etter job can be done by other in- 

dustries setting up similiar programs. 
Cyril W. Plattes, manager of the Gen- 
eral Mills department of public serv- 
ices, tells all about it in the article 
“Economics in Elementary Schools.” 
You’re sure to get several ideas for 
your own company or management 
club from it. 

Dwight Frick, MANAGE’s Assistant 
Editor, went calling on Harry M. Hop- 
kins, vice — of The Tool Steel 
Gear and Pinion Company, Cincinnati, 
right after the latter returned from a 
stint with the MSA in Austria. An in- 
teresting interview story is unfolded, 
telling how old world managers of 
Europe are putting into practice some 
of the new world techniques from 
America—and free enterprise business- 
men. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The big job which officials and em- 
ployees of the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 

oration, Georgia division, and the 

ouglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 
are now working on its production of 
the six-engine B-47 Stratojet—the 
world’s fastest-known bomber. It is so 
fast, it doesn’t even carry machine guns 
to ward off attackers or strafe ground 
targets. The B-47 is almost 7 feet 
longer than a B-29, weighs 50,000 
pounds more, and travels “in excess of 
600 miles per hour.” (The B-29 travels 


at 350 miles per hour.) The cover photo 
was secured by the public relations de- 
pow of the Georgia division of 

ockheed Aircraft Corp., with special 
thanks to Lee Rogers and Turner Hiers. 
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SIRVENE 


SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 
(Synthetic Rubber) 

When you need an oil-resistant, pliable 
part with an exact degree of flexibility, 
hardness, resistance to extreme tempera- 
tures, fluids, gases, abrasion and wear... 
whether it be an intricately designed dia- 
phragm or boot ... or a simple but crit- 
ical packing or gasket . . . Sirvene will 
serve you dependably. 


PERFECT Oc6 Seals 


The “Perfect” answer to any fluid reten- 
tion, moisture and foreign matter exclu- 
sion, and similar mechanism protection 
problems. More industrial machines, mo- 
tor vehicles, farm implements and road 
machinery are equipped with C/R oil 
seals than with any similar device. 


oS LLVIE, s) 


Actual tests prove Sirvis packings require 
less replacement than any other type. 
Made in a complete line of cup, flange, 
U and V types from specially treated and 
tanned steerhide. Available in special de- 
signs, scientifically engineered to solve 
unusual situatiens. 








The Foreman 


Gets a Grievance 


The Director of Personnel Services for Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation asks you—as a supervisor—to be 
introspective, to examine yourself for your ability to 
handle a grievance. Do you know how to listen? What 


is your listening IQ? 


I believe the one subject we enjoy 
most is people. We like to talk 
about people—our neighbors, our 
relatives, people we get along with, 
people we don’t get along with and 
people who don’t get along with 
us. We find it hard to praise the 
work and successes of other people; 
we find it easier to criticize. It is 
much more fun to talk about the 
failures of others. No one gets ex- 
cited when you tell them about a 
promotion. On the other hand, 
everybody seems to enjoy the 
“dirt” that John has been demoted. 

It is not within our time schedule 
to discuss the “why” of these 
things. It is only to point up the 
fact that we too are people, people 
with different personality char- 
acteristics and, as such, we tend to 
do things that “come naturally” to 
us. 

In this job of supervision our 
difficulties are not with things, our 
difficulties are with those who 
work with things. 

During the last war, I was asked 
to visit a plant. When I arrived at 
the plant I was amazed at the beau- 
tiful sight before me. A brand-new 
plant, curbs and lawns around each 
building, every man worked with a 
new machine, every typist had a 
new typewriter, plenty of space, 
working conditions par excellence. 


6 


I remarked to the manager that it 
must be wonderful with such a fine 
plant to work in. The manager re- 
marked, “I know, Tom. It isn’t the 
plant nor the equipment that gives 
me the trouble. You see, we never 
had any trouble in this plant until 
we let people in.” 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


When we are in trouble, it isn’t 
the plan we were working on, the 
machine that broke down or the 
idea we wanted to get across, it is 
the people, someone, the person 
who wouldn’t accept or agree with 
our idea or plan. It was the fellow 
who broke the machine, the fellow 
who won’t go along with what we 
believe to be right. 

And, interestingly enough, it isn’t 
only with those we supervise but 
also with those above us, those on 
our same level and even those at 
that place we call “Home Sweet 
Home”—that place we say, you 
know best—that place where we 
say we “wear the pants.” 

Our subject is the key to the day- 
to-day relationships of foreman- 
worker. It is said, “Grievances ye 
shall have with you always.” I 
would rather it be said that human 
relations are with us all of the time, 
at home and at the workplace. (I 
have a lot of relations, and there 





BY T. O. ARMSTRONG 


Mr. Armstrong. led a conference on 
this subject at the 29th Annual NAF 
Convention, Cleveland, on Sept. 19. 


are some I think aren’t human.) 
Someone once said: “Manage- 
ment men have a major opportunity 
for service in their day-to-day re- 
lations with the employes they 
supervise. The sum total of these 
relations determines the company’s 
true relationship with employes.” 


I would like to ask you to “tune 
your minds” to this idea; this idea 
of service; this idea that in our 
day-to-day relationships we have 
opportunities for even better re- 
lationships rather than the odorous 
task which many seem to feel 
whenever this subject is presented. 

I would like you to think in terms 
of the opportunities that grievance 
situations present rather than a 
situation that must be unpleasant 
and to be disposed of as quickly as 
possible. 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW 


I would also like to present to 
you the observation that it is not 
easy, that your “point of view” is 
as important as the doing. Our suc- 
cess or failure is, in a sense, a mea- 
sure of how far we are removed 
from the animal kingdom, hew far 
we have removed ourselves from 
the habits that present roadblocks 
in the grievance handling process, 
how well we can control our own 
emotions, how far we have been 
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able to separate ourselves from 
the “gremlins” called “bias,” “pre- 
judice” and, “attitude” which be- 
cloud our brain, our reasoning and 
thinking abilities for right action 
on our part. 

Your point of view is important. 
I didn’t say a “management” point 
of view, I said your point of view 
—your point of view toward the 
idea, the philosophy of dealing with 
the dissatisfactions of others; your 
point of view toward persons, peo- 
ple, what they say, how they say it, 
how they act and react; your point 
of view toward the problem that 
presents itself to you in a given 
situation. 

For two thousand years we have 
been paraphrasing the teachings of 
one of the greatest teachers of all 
time, a man whose teachings have 
had more influence among men 
over a longer period of time than 
any other. He told a simple story 
of “how to get along with people,” 
“how to get along with your ulcers 
—your heartaches—your nerves,” 
“how to handle grievances”. He 
gave us the formulae, the principle. 
You begin with yourself—your 
point of view—your attitude. 

“Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

And ever since this time we have, 
literally, been beating the tom-tom, 
“how?” How do you do it? What 
techniques are there? What tricks 
are there to be learned? Can I 
learn them? Etc. 

It is a point of view that comes 
from within, from an earnest desire 
to want to learn how; a point of 
view that looks upon people as hu- 
mans, each a person, each different. 

It is a “between you and me” re- 
lationship, an interview which, if 
successful, is concluded with the 
person co-operating, responding, 
willing and understanding; and, if 
unsuccessful, a person resentful, 
resisting, down in the dumps, mad. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION ... 


My next point is that the “pre- 
vention of fires” is better than “put- 
ting out fires”; that we have as 
much to learn about what I choose 
to call “sensing dissatisfactions” 
before they are spoken, before they 
are brought to us either directly or 
through some other source. 
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My wife has the best “sense” of 
depicting troubles of anyone I 
know. She seems to know when to 
speak to me and when not to. When 
I return horne from that “busy day” 
(trying to get along with people— 
some I have to; some I don’t want 
to; some I like to), it appears that 
I have a certain look on my face 
which gives her the signal. A little 
while later she inquires with the 
usual question, “What’s on your 
mind, Tom?” or “Did you have a 
tough day?” ; 

Now, the interesting thing about 
my replies is that I never refer to a 
plan of mine that has been 
thwarted or some idea that I 
couldn’t get across, it is always 
someone—a person or people— 











someone who wouldn’t agree with 
my idea, plan or method. 

Now, you and I as supervisors 
can’t go around the workplace look- 
ing like Mr. Mope because we know 
that our attitude is reflected in 
the department. 

I once knew a place like that. 
The boys told me I had better not 
talk to the foreman before ten 
o'clock. 

We are told that enthusiasm 
breeds enthusiasm, so does gloom. 
I am suggesting, however, that we 


can develop that sense of depicting 
trouble before it starts, before it 
“blows up” in our faces. 

For example, we know that dis- 
satisfactions are reflected in the 
slowing of output—scrap is up, pro- 
duction is down, accidents are be- 
ginning to happen, some are com- 
ing in late, absenteeism is on the 
rise. In other words, things aren’t 
running as smoothly as they should 
in certain areas of our department. 

Or there are certain individuals 
who ordinarily have a certain tem- 
perament. Their way of doing 
things follows certain patterns, 
however, today they are different 
—they act differently. In other 
words, their difference can be 
“seen”—surliness, errors, argu- 
ments with fellow workers, lack of 
cheerfulness, loss of interest in 
work, antagonistic attitude toward 
job, company, you. 

Now, if a machine breaks down 
or a power line or a mechanical 
failure occurs, that’s easy. Or if the 
tool broke, the material didn’t get 
to the line, the schedule was “out 
of wack”, that too is easy. We know 
what to do. It is habit, our point of 
view is automatic. It causes us to 
search for the troubles and fix 
them. We do “what comes natur- 
ally” from our training and our 
experience. 

A friend of mine is known, has a 
reputation, as a production expert. 
About him people say, “That guy 
can spot a production problem just 
walking through the plant.” 

Not so when it comes to humans, 
however. In most instances we 
don’t have the same attitude to- 
ward searching out personnel prob- 
lems, employee dissatisfactions be- 
fore they explode. We are prone 
to assume that everything is O.K. 
with Joe if he doesn’t bother us, if 
he keeps on the job and away from 
us. 

The result is that our contact 
with the person is when he: 1) 
comes to us; 2) sends a representa- 
tive; or 3) a production failure on 
his part causes us to rush to him. 

So, my second step is: DE- 
VELOP AN ABILITY TO SENSE 
DISSATISFACTIONS AMONG 
EMPLOYEES. Handle the situa- 
tion before it comes to you. 

(Continued on Page 31) 











“The basic convictions, prejudices and opinions of adulthood 
are formed in the mind of the pre-adolescent and adolescent 
child,” maintains James F. Bell, founder of General Mills, Inc. 


To help create a better understanding of our American economic 
system, General Mills and other industries are helping edu- 


cators teach 


ECONOMICS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Cyril W. Plattes 


Manager, Department of Public 
Services, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


teen of the brighter rays on the 
economic horizon is a growing 
willingness to talk about the advan- 
tages of the American system of 
freedom, risk and incentive. Many 
businesses have adopted in-com- 
pany economic training programs. 
Adult study groups are delving into 
the subject. Educators, too, are in- 
creasingly aware of the importance 
of raising our youth with under- 
standing and appreciation of what 
has gone before, and of the oppor- 
tunity that beckons. Meanwhile 
more and more Americans are re- 
lating the features of our economy 


to their individual interests. 
Viewed from this perspective, the 
benefits of the American way of 
life take on added importance and 
significance. 

World War II, and the grim de- 
termination of the forces presently 
arrayed against us, are in a large 
measure responsible. Not so many 
years ago we approached the sub- 
ject of America with tongue in 
cheek. In discussing our economic 
system of profit and loss, of savings 
and invested capital, and of produc- 
tion of more goods for more people, 
many were curiously ill at ease. 
The tendency was to focus a critical 
eye upon the weaknesses, ignoring 
the advantages. A new “security 
complex,” born of our increasing 


BARNYARD ECONOMICS are being discussed by Joseph Oltz (left), 
a farmer, and students, William Loritz, Elaine Oltz and John Anderson. 






















specialization and interdependence, 
came into the national psychology. 
In a sense it apologized for the 
American incentive system, until 
the life and death aspect of the war 
shook off our apathy. Millions of 
our armed forces saw living stand- 
ards and heard philosophies in 
other parts of the world. Once 
again we saw the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence as 
something imperishable. The new 
appreciation of what we have is 
classically illustrated in the series 
of articles by David E. Lillienthal 
in Colliers Magazine. Here is a 
striking testimony of how personal 
experience brought on a new re- 
spect and appreciation for the pro- 
duction genius of free American 
capitalism. 

Dictatorships have been quick to 
twist public education toward anti- 
democratic ideologies. To do so 
they have perverted the truth, re- 
written history, and masqueraded 
the big lie as universal doctrine. 
Contrast this with public education 
in America. Here every possible 
safeguard has been erected to pre- 
serve freedom of education. With 
this country’s story we need not 
prevaricate. The truth about Amer- 
ica is the most exciting study course 
ever devised. Here, then, is the 
ideal setting for broadening knowl- 
edge of the economic factors that 
have placed the United States head 
and shoulders above the rest of the 
world. Here, then, is a ready-made 
crucible in which to fire anew the 
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spirit of venture, creativeness and 
opportunity that will carry us to 
new heights, and share our momen- 
tum with the world as well. 

Mr. James F. Bell, the founder of 
General Mills, has long maintained 
that the survival of the American 
system is directly keyed to the elec- 
torate’s understanding and appreci- 
ation of the principles of freedom 
and achievement in terms of their 
own self-interest. The best way to 
create this understanding, Mr. Bell 
said, is to begin teaching the basic 
economic story at the pre-adoles- 
cent age level. 

“The basic convictions, preju- 
dices and opinions of adulthood are 
formed in the mind of the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent child,” 
said Mr. Bell. “In later life it is 
possible to re-arrange these convic- 
tions and opinions—but they are 
seldom changed.” 

In other words, a glowing ap- 
preciation of America, cultivated 
during the elementary school 
years, is as rails laid in concrete. It 
is a track on which the individual 
can travel through life with true 
knowledge and grasp of American 
economic fundamentals as_ they 
have brought us where we are, and 
as they will serve us in the future. 


INDUSTRY CAN HELP EDUCATION 

Furthermore, said Mr. Bell, in- 
dustry has a great obligation to 
education. All too often industry 
has failed to interest itself in the 
problems of education, and in the 
relationship between the teacher 
and the student, and between the 
teacher and the community. As the 
National Citizens Commission of 
Public Education implies, our 
teachers mold our nation’s future. 
They also mold the thinking of to- 
morrow’s employees of industry, 
of the leaders of industry and gov- 
ernment. What segment of our so- 
ciety, then, is more important to 
our national welfare? 

There are many ways that in- 
dustry can help education. A lot 
of intelligent interest has developed 
in recent years. There are the prob- 
lems of teachers’ compensation, of 
school plant, and of increasing en- 
rollment, to mention only a few. 
And there is the challenge of the 
ever-evolving curriculum, of ways 
and means to better educate boys 
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nomics to grade school students. 


and girls for the complex living 
pattern of our day. 

Having in mind the importance 
of basic economic understanding at 
an early age, Mr. Bell directed a 
survey of existing teachers’ ma- 
terials on this subject; a survey 
made in 1945, and as you would 
surmise, it disclosed relatively 
little. What little material showed 
up was buried in a course called 
“social studies”—and this might in- 
clude anything from how Eskimos 
build igloos, to how people live to- 
gether in acommunity. The survey 
stripped the problem down to a 
rather startling dimension—boys 
and girls in the elementary grades 
were not studying the American 
economic system in terms of their 
daily experiences. As a result they 
were growing up without appreci- 
ating it—all too often, perhaps, tak- 
ing it for granted. 


CLASSROOM FILMS are helpful aids in teaching fundamental eco- 


General Mills determined to do a 
little experimenting in the field. 
The question before us was—would 
it be possible for industry to be of 
service to education here? Could 
our company, perhaps, assist edu- 
cators in getting across some basic 
economic concepts to their stu- 
dents? 


We employed an _ elementary 
school teacher in the education ser- 
vices section of our Department of 
Public Services, and plunged into 
the project. Educational public re- 
lations were not exactly new to us. 
For several years we had sponsored 
a program of assistance in nutrition 
education to the primary grades. 
The material was founded on the 
basic seven foods groups, and 
stressed good eating as one key to 
health in mature years. This pro- 
gram won widespread endorse- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
































































P ROBABLY the most significant 
difference between industrial 
management in Austria—as per- 
haps in the rest of Europe—and 
The United States is that in Austria 
there is very little professional 
management.” 

The observer making that state- 
ment was Harry M. Hopkins, oper- 
ations vice president of The Tool 
Steel Gear and Pinion Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Hopkins, who was 
a member of a five-man manage- 
ment team conducting seminars in 
Austria this fall, said that in con- 
trast to this country where execu- 
tives may or may not own stock in 
their company, Austrian executives 
nearly always own or own in part- 
nership the industries they manage. 

“Another important difference I 
noticed in Austrian industry,” Hop- 
kins stated, “was the absence of 
middle management—the foremen. 
They have what they call ‘Meisters’ 
who do not have the authority or 
duties of our middle management 
personnel. The duties of the Meis- 
ters are primarily in the technical 
field and personalities, human re- 
lations, etc, are as foreign to them 
as such modern applications would 
have been to our fore-fathers a cen- 
tury ago.” 

In Austria there is no conception 
of management as we know it here 
in the United States. Hopkins 
stated that in this country manage- 
ment men—from top executives 
down—feel very keenly their civic 
responsibilities and take active 
parts in everyday affairs. In Aus- 
tria, managers tend to be autocratic 
and there is a vast economic and 
social chasm between the bosses 
and the workers. 

Hopkins (“Harry” to everyone in 
his plant) said that the manage- 
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American Management 
Shows the Way in Austria 


BY DWIGHT FRICK 








Background 


The Mutual Security Act of 
1951 provides (among other 
things) for the exchange of 
technical assistance between the 
free nations of the world. The 
object of this is to establish a 
greater degree of self-sufficiency 
among all the free nations and in 
Europe to better effectuate the 
basic purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
hopes to provide a positive in- 
fluence toward the greater eco- 
nomic independence of the free- 
dom-seeking peoples of the 
world. 

_ Since the MSA does not operate 
in Austria, it contacted the Na- 
tional Management Council, a 
non-political organization, to 
select and organize a team of five 
individuals whose experience in 
American business would enable 
them to conduct seminars in Aus- 
tria for the benefit of manage- 
ment there. Its specific objective 
in Austria is to develop a politi- 
cally free and independent coun- 
try supported by a strong and rel- 
atively self-sufficient economy 
and thus combat the constant 
threat both direct and indirect of 
Soviet-sponsored economic and 
political activity. 

_ Established in 1933, the NMC 
is the only management organiza- 
tion directly in the international 
field. This organization is play- 
ing an important role in further- 
ing the Government’s Technical 
Assistance Program to Marshall 
Plan Countries and much of its 
work, here and abroad is carried 
out by volunteer member efforts. 
The members find opportunity 
and satisfaction in making this 
contribution to developing and 
improving management practices 
in other countries and in learn- 
ing, in turn, from their counter- 
parts abroad. 

_Harry M. Hopkins, operations 
vice president for The Tool Steel 
Gear and Pinion Company, was 
one of five Cincinnatians who 
traveled Austria last fall to con- 
duct seminars on the philosophy 
and methods of American man- 
agement with the owners and 
managers of Austrian industry 
and business. 















ment people of Austria cannot 
understand the informal habit of 
the American worker calling super- 
visors by their first names. “They 
insisted,” said the Cincinnatian, 
“that they were on the best and 
friendliest terms with their work- 
ers—regardless. I felt, however, 
that they were confusing their 
friendly—but formal and stilted re- 
lationships with the warm whole- 
hearted, cooperative spirit we so 
much desire—and have—in this 
country.” 

There is a pathetic lack of a com- 
munications system in Austrian in- 
dustry, not only between employ- 
ers and employees but also between 
employers themselves. There are 
no organizations, associations or so- 
cieties for an interchange of ideas 
for the managers. Hopkins said 
that when the employers did get 
together they very carefully re- 
frained from talking about such 
things as production, materials 
handling, personnel, and other in- 
ternal matters. They believe such 
things to be secret and company 
operation their own business. The 
only topics they discuss openly are 
price-fixing and marketing. Price- 
fixing, incidentally, is done on a 
national level, as is labor union 
negotiating. 

Hopkins thinks that top manage- 
ment in Austria gives too much 
time, attention and thought to price- 
fixing, cartels, and politics and 
not enough to production. “If they 
would only concentrate on produc- 
tion to bring prices down and em- 
ployee living standards and wages 
up, instead of worrying about car- 
tels and foreign markets, they 
would increase production and 
create a good market right there 
at home,” said Hopkins. Another 
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DURING THEIR STAY IN 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA, THE U. S. 
management experts visited the 


Optische Werke C. Reichert, 
Vienna XVII, Hernalser Haupt- 
strasse 219. Inspecting lenses 
produced at the plant are, left 
to right, Paul E. Heckel. Secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Company: Harry M. Hop- 
kins; Frederic R. Rauch, Vice 
President and Director of Indus- 
trial Relations of the Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company: L. B. 
Murphy, Vice President of the 
Williamson Heater Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mr. Kodal, Tech- 
nical Director of the Austrian 
plant and Dipl. Kfm. Taeuber, 
Business Manager of the plant. 


improvement would be closer co- 
operation between management 
and educational institutions in 
establishing and conducting pro- 
grams tailored to suit the needs of 
industry for personnel develop- 
ment. 

“I dislike reporting such a nega- 
tive situation in Austria,’ Hopkins 
added. “Actually there are many 
bright spots there. For instance, I 
attended a history-making confer- 
ence for one week in Vienna where 
government officials, managers of 
industry, and labor leaders sat 
down together for discussions. 
What’s so unusual about that? That 
was the first time in Austrian his- 
tory that such a diversified group 
had sat down together for a con- 
ference.” 

As in the other free nations of 
the world, the Marshall plan has 
been a big factor in putting Aus- 
tria on her industrial feet. Al- 
though initial assistance was neces- 
sary, Hopkins was impressed by 
the determination and serious ef- 
fort of the Austrian people, in- 
cluding both workers and manage- 
ment, to pull themselves out of 
postwar chaos. 

The two dominant political par- 
ties in Austria—the Socialist party 
and the Peoples party—have 
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formed a coalition to oppose the 
Communist party. menace. Only 
about four percent of the total Aus- 
trian population is estimated to be 
Communist. Austria is a four-power 
control zone and in the Soviet sec- 
tor, the Russians have set up stores 
to sell merchandise at much lower 
prices than their Austrian counter- 
parts. These tactics are ridiculously 
obvious to the Austrian people. The 
Communists are trying to destroy 
the economic structure in Austria. 
The Austrian people should be ad- 
mired says Hopkins, because they 
are refusing to buy from these Rus- 
sian stores. Many of the establish- 
ments are actually going out of 
business for lack of customers. 


Austria has a Republican form of 
government with free elections. It 
it estimated that about 40 percent 
of the people are Socialists and 
about 42 percent are members of 
the Peoples party. The Peoples 
party are the conservatives. 

Hopkins declared that in his 
opinion Austria is the least com- 
munist of all the European coun- 
tries. 

The U. S. management team in 
Austria received a lot of attention 
from the Russian press. Hopkins 
proudly stated that their confer- 
ences were called, “Management 
Slave-drivers Seminars.” He felt 
that their program must be doing 







some good to get such attention 
from the Communists. 


To combat autocracy and the 
cartel system in Austria, the labor 
unions are turning to socialism. 
Austrian unions are not economic 
crusaders as they are in America. 
There is no bargaining at the plant 
level. All bargaining is at a na- 
tional level and concerned only 
with wages and prices. Unions 
have a say on price control and all 
wage and price dispute settlements 
automatically become national law. 
All Austrian industry abides by the 
law. 

When asked to compare the Aus- 
trian worker to the U. S. worker in 
productivity, Hopkins said, “Of 
course, the Austrian worker does 
not have the advantage of our 
modern tools or enlightened man- 
agement thinking, but I noticed a 
greater pride in individual quality 
workmanship from them.” 

The Austria—U. S. seminars are 
beginning to have their effects. The 
U. S. management teams have no- 
ticed an upward trend in communi- 
cations—up and down the line as 
well as between employers. A few 
plant suggestion systems have been 
tried. All this is a start in the right 
direction. The Austrian managers 
are very receptive to the help of- 
fered them and are constantly 

(Continued on Page 29) 


U. S..-AUSTRIAN MANAGEMENT SEMINAR. Harry Hopkins, stand- 
ing, is lecturing on production, technical management and cost control 
during the opening session at Salzburg, Austria. The Austrian conferees 
are hearing simultaneous English-to-German translations through ear- 


phones. 
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By William C. DeHaven 
NAF Vice President 
Carrier Corporation 
Syracuse, New York 


_— a bolt of lightning the 
thought suddenly struck me. 
When the communists and social- 
ists ridicule our free enterprise 
system—like above—they’re run- 
ning down our basic freedoms. Ac- 
tually, those communists and so- 
cialists are making fun of me—and 
you. 

Frankly, I don’t like it. I’m 
pretty sore and getting madder by 
the minute. 

Like you, I used to think that 
these cartoons and their nasty cap- 
tions were directed at somebody 
else. Maybe just the President of 
the company, or the Chairman of 
the Board. But—wham—out of a 
clear sky I got the idea. They’re 
directed at the whole management 
team! 

You and I, we must fight to- 
gether to lick this thing. We’re 
teammates in this management 
profession. If we don’t get together 
to lick these guys who are lam- 
pooning us, whom do we expect to 
do it? 

A lot of executive management 
men are doing a good job of telling 
the story of free enterprise. They’re 
making people who have taken it 
for granted for generations think 
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about it a little. But how good a 
job can top-management do alone? 
How many wars do you think the 
generals could win without the 
corporals and the sergeants? It’s 
the same idea. 

If the freedoms guaranteed us by 
the Constitution are to survive, it 
is up to every member of manage- 
ment to familiarize himself with 
the facts and start telling the story 
everytime he gets a chance. 

And, brother, that means you, 
as well as me. 

Like I had been blind for the past 
ten years, I look around me now and 
see people, associations and foreign 
countries working hard to change 
our way of life for us. First they 
want to see us turned into a so- 
cialist state, then a communist 
nightmare. It scares me. 

I used to be sure that all Ameri- 
cans were so. satisfied with our de- 
mocracy that we had nothing to 
worry about. Was I wrong! Most 
people take it for granted and 
snooze in the sun while thinking, 
“Oh, somebody will stop the en- 
croachment before it gets to me.” 

Brother, is that stupid thinking! 
Especially if you’re a member of 
this great American industrial 
management team. I wouldn't 
doubt but what the Romans were 
lolling in the sun and thinking the 
same thoughts about the time the 
Roman Empire went to pieces. 











Want to know what you can do? 
As a starter, you can dig out a copy 
of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights and get acquainted with 
what sort of a foundation this coun- 
try has. You can start reading the 
newspapers—and, yes, by gosh, you 
can read this MANAGE Magazine 
pretty doggoned carefully. Start 
thinking about free enterprise and 
what it has done for the strength 
of this country. Start bragging 
about the free enterprise system, 
being proud that you're associated 
with it. 

As a group, we can analyze and 
recommend the adoption of con- 
structive legislation like the 
Bricker Amendment, which will 
plug a Constitutional loophole 
through which our basic freedoms 
might be sabotaged. 

Finally, though I’m not a church 
deacon, we can give the Almighty 
a little more consideration. Maybe 
He’d appreciate a “thank you” 
from you for what you and your 
family have. While you’re talking 
with Him, you might ask that you 
be given strength to continue fight- 
ing for the freedom to work as you 
choose, the freedom to create, and 
the freedom to enjoy the fruits of 
your efforts. 

See, men, those guys are poking 
fun at you when they run down 
capitalism and management with 
drawings like above. I hope you’re 
not going to take it for long. 
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What Do They Mean By The 
‘American Standard Of Living’ 2 


Everybody talks about it—but what is it? 

It isn’t just that we have telephones and 
radios and refrigerators and vacuum cleaners and 
automobiles to a greater extent than any other 
people in the world. 

The big thing about the American Standard 
of Living is that year by year it gets better for 
everybody, so long as we can continue to make 
better things for more people at lower cost. 

We’re always trying to do this, because that’s 
the key to success and profits in business. The 
companies that manage to give people the best 
values for their money make a profit and go ahead. 


The companies that lag behind finally go broke 
and go out of business. 

Has it ever occurred to you how you, indi- 
vidually, contribute to the rising American Stand- 
ard of Living? 

Every time you, in your department, help to 
cut the cost of something the American public 
wants, and thereby enable your company to offer 
better values in a competitive market, you are 
doing your personal bit to contribute to our ever- 
rising standard of living and prove to the rest of 
the world that there is no country like the United 
States of America. 





Yonemanshipn Gloyundation, Inc. 


A non-profit organization 
supported by companies who 


help steer America’s future. 


DAYTON, OHIO + 3 
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believe that America’s Foremen 
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1953: A PEACEFUL RECESSION? 








What's the outlook for the American wage-earner in 1953? What about the new 
year’s labor-management relations? The New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations held a conference for labor relations writers in November 
just to find out the answers to these and other related questions. Read what the 


experts said there . 


By John Naisbitt 


a timidity of the election prog- 
nosticators didn’t prove catching 
to the crystal-ballers on labor-man- 
agement relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, in No- 
vember. 

Most forthright of the forecasters 
was N. Arnold Tolles, Professor of 
Economics at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University, who 
predicted that we are headed for a 
depression—“not right now, but in 
six to nine months!” 

Hoping that his forecasts would 
not be “quite as depressing” as 
those of Professor Tolles, A. H. 
Raskin, national labor relations re- 
porter for the New York Times, 
thought that even though we are 
beginning to have a real turnover 
in top union leadership, “there is 
not likely to be any change in the 
philosophy of American trade 
unions.” The new labor leadership 
will be “at least as conservative as 
the old has been,” Raskin stated. 

Professor Maurice F.~: Neufeld, 
also of Cornell’s Industrial and 
Labor Relations School, who has 





been telling his students for years 
that the “labor vote can’t be de- 
livered,” predicted (from his posi- 
tion of recent vindication) that 
labor would continue to be an im- 
potent political force. 

Professor Tolles and his 1953 de- 
pression forecast seemed, under- 
standably, to provoke the most 
comment. At the outset, Tolles pro- 
tested that he was “certainly not 
suggesting a crude theory that 
‘prosperity can’t last,’ that ‘what 
goes up must come down,’ or that 
a depression was ‘due’ like the mail 
train, because we have waited so- 
and-so long since the last one.” 
Actual events, he pointed out, have 
pretty well exploded the old “busi- 
ness cycle” notions of thirty years 
ago. Instead of setting up such a 
theory, Professor Tolles chose to 
try to uncover the basic factors 
which condition economic life. 

Prefacing many of his remarks 
with “The depression of 1953 . . .,” 
“During the 1953 depression .. .,” 
or “Beginning in mid-year, the 1953 


depression will .. .,” the economist. 


apparently has accepted at least 
some degree of business set-back 


“WHO'S A PESSIMIST?”—Professor Alpheus W. Smith of Cornell 
University, right, laughs back at newspaper and magazine labor relations 
writers attending a recent conference at Ithaca. Fourth from left is A. H. 
Raskin of The New York Times; fifth from left is Alfred Larke of Modern 


Industry magazine. 


as inevitable. He therefore devoted 
the greater part of his paper to a 
consideration of the length and 
severity of the coming depression. 
Venturing his most optimistic 
guess, that we may expect about 
triple the present average of un- 
employment, he hastened to warn 
that “we can easily have a major 
depression and we will have it un- 
less more drastic action is taken 
than was taken in 1948.” 

Professor Tolles said he was as- 
suming that we will not be in- 
volved in a large scale war within 
the period of his forecast. (“It 
seems clear that the next phase of 
the Russian policy is to foment di- 
vision within and between the 
Western countries rather than to 
start an all-out war.”). 

The vital factors which he con- 
siders make the difference between 
price inflation and business depres- 
sion in our kind of economy can be 
grouped under two headings: (1) 
net government spending, and (2) 
private capital expansion. 

Professor Tolles predicted that, 
in the absence of an all-out war, 
“both of these factors are sched- 
uled to move us toward a decline 
of business volume and employ- 
ment soon after the middle of 
1953.” 

By that time, he believes that de- 
fense spending will have leveled 
off and the capital facilities of 
private business to handle defense 
orders will also have levelled off 
and been largely completed. “While 
the capital expansion programs of 
private business are not practically 
established for the first half of 
1953, no firm commitments of large 
size have been made beyond mid- 
year 1953 and, indeed, the present 
prospect is that the rate of business 
spending will drop after the middle 
of next year.” 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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WHAT IS AN 


HAT is an electric bill in terms of human be- 
ings—when you pay your bill, who gets how 
much of the money for having done what? 


There are four groups of people who share the 
money: 1) the people (the employees) who supply 
the human energy, 2) the people (the suppliers) 
from whom the company buys or rents the things 
needed to make and deliver the electricity, and 3) 
the- people (the stockholders) who supply the tools 
used to produce and deliver the electricity, and 4) 
government workers and the other people who bene- 
fit from taxes. 


II 
eel on the operating figures of privately owned 
power companies in America, here is the way 
your electricity dollar is distributed: 


1) The employees get ..........“... ....20.5% 
2) The suppliers get 30.1% 
3) The tool owners get ...16.6% 
4) The tax beneficiaries get Be or hy 


This leaves 9.6% of the income, which is the 
amount needed to cover the cost of tools wearing out. 

Because this 9.6% must, at a later date, be used to 
replace worn out tools, it isn’t distributed to anyone: 
it is placed in a “savings” account. 

Similarly, part of item three (about 1/5 of it) is 
also put into a “savings” account to carry the com- 





“BETTER AMERICA” series of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by MANAGE Magazine. 
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ELECTRIC BILL? 


pany over difficult times and to make money avail- 
able for additional tools. 
III 


a restate the distribution of the company in- 
come in formal accounting language: 


Payroll and employee benefits amount to 20.5% 


Outside purchases, rent, etc., amount to ...... 30.1% 
I I GUE oo gain cocescracdastomnoiccecccecatehicad 16.6% 
es TN ON ia ke ee 23.2% 


Depreciation, obsolescence, etc., amount to 9.6% 

Each of these items is an inescapable cost of-mak- 
ing and selling electricity. 

Some people become puzzled when profit is called 
a cost, but looked at properly, the reason becomes 
clear: for example, each employee of the electric 
companies uses an average of $47,000 worth of tools: 
just as the employee must get paid for using the 
tools, the stockholder must get paid for supplying 
them. 

The profit of 16.6% of the selling price is roughly 
a 5.9% return on the investment in the tools. 

And they are good tools, a fact that is proven by 
the ever-increasing efficiency of the private produc- 
tion of electricity: while the price of almost every- 
thing has been going up, the price of electricity has 
been going down. 

But they would not remain good tools if their 
owners did not receive proper payments for their use. 





First in a series of twelve. Statistics prepared by The 
American Economic Foundation. Reprint permission on 
request. 
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Lockheed Management Club of Georgia broke all existing 
records for community projects when it successfully held a ' 
seven-state forum and panel discussion on “The Southeast—Its 
Future and Yours.” Here’s how... + 





THE EDITOR MAKES A POINT—Oliver Emmerich, editor of the 
Enterprise-Journal, McComb, Miss., addresses 860 persons attending the 
Southeast industrial forum of the Lockheed Management Club of Georgia. 
The other speakers are seated at the table. 








MANAGEMENT LEADERS AT LOCKHEED OF GEORGIA—Going 
over details for the panel discussion of the forum, at intermission time, 
are, left to right: K. V. Sampson, Lockheed Georgia division Director of 
Administration; Cliff Clarke, chairman of the Management Club’s Edu- 
cational committee; D. J. Haughton, Lockheed Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Georgia division, and Frank J. Johnson, President of 
the Lockheed Management Club of Georgia. 





“THE SOUTHEAST—ITS FUTURE AND YOURS”—A scene from 
the rear of the auditorium. 
(Photos by Turner Hiers, Lockheed Southern Star) 
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GEORGIA LOCKHEED 
MANAGERS HOLD SEVEN- 
STATE FORUM 


Atlanta—The Lockheed Manage- 
ment Club of Georgia took upon 
itself a community relations job 
which looked staggering on paper 
... a forum of experts on the fu- 
ture of American industry in the 
Southeastern United States. The 
scope of the conference was seven 
states—Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Louisiana. 

The forum was the first of a 
series designed to develop all levels 
of management for an understand- 
ing of the rapidly-expanding in- 
dustrial Southeast. 

The burden of the forum fell 
principally on Cliff Clarke and the 
educational committee he chair- 
manned, but all departments—pri- 
marily public relations—of the 
Marietta division of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation cooperated. 
Helping out anyway they could 
with the program were Frank J. 
Johnson, President of the Lockheed 
Management Club of Georgia, and 
D. J. Haughton, Lockheed Vice 
President and General Manager of 
the Marietta plant. 

The forum and panel discussion 
was scheduled for December 9, and 
the immediate response of industry 
and civic groups throughout the 
Southeastern United States was 
one of enthusiasm. The ballroom 
of the Atlanta Biltmore hotel was 
reserved for the occasion, and be- 
cause the public demand for tickets 
to the Forum was so great the Man- 
agement Club had to make it “ad- 
mission by invitation only.” The 
Club sent out several hundred in- 
vitations to leaders throughout the 
seven-state area, and Management 
Club’ members were invited to 
bring their wives. Personal letters 
poured into the Management Club 
office at Lockheed, from state gov- 
ernors, mayors and heads of multi- 
million dollar industries. 

“The whole project was so suc- 
cessful from the very begining,” 
said Frank Johnson, Club Presi- 
dent, “that we knew we had to do 
a perfect job ... from selecting 
just the right men for the program 
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to showing real Southern hospi- 
tality to our visitors.” 

“The Southeast—Its Future and 
Yours” was selected as the title of 
the Forum and panel discussion. 
Dr. Lynwood Holland of the de- 
partment of political science, 
Emory University, was invited to 
be chairman of the forum. Charles 
S. Dudley, president of the Associ- 
ated Industries of Georgia, spoke 
on “Southeast—Its Industry.” P. 
O. Davis, director of extension ser- 
vice for Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, discussed “Southeast—lIts 
Agriculture.” 

Freeman Strickland, president of 
the Georgia Bankers Association, 
talked on “Southeast—Its Finance,” 
and Dr. Lloyd B. Raisty, vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, spoke on “Southeast— 
Its People.” 

A ten-minute intermission sep- 
arated the talks by the four forum 
speakers from a panel discussion 
led by three outstanding Southern 
newspaper editors. They were 
Oliver Emmerich, editor, Mac- 
Comb, Miss., Enterprise; V. M. 
Newton, Jr., managing editor, 
Tampa, Fla., Tribune, and Reed 
Sarratt, editorial director, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Journal and Twin 
City Sentinel. 

Following the addresses by the 
editors, questions from the audi- 
ence of 860 persons were collected 
by ushers and members of the 
panel directed them individually 
to members of the forum group. 

Out of the Lockheed Manage- 
ment Club of Georgia project grew 
immediate and wide-spread enthu- 
siasm for the industrial develop- 
ment of the Southeastern states of 
the U. S. It was the first time that 
leaders of the seven-state area had 
come together to study the progress 
which has been made in industry, 
agriculture, finance and among the 
people themselves in educational 
and cultural developments. 

Seven states, as a consequence, 
toasted the civic leadership of the 
Lockheed Management Club of 
Georgia in December, and the in- 
dustrial pulse of the Southeast was 
quickened as the lucrative territory 
for American industry took a giant 
step in its program to invite more 
industry to consider the Southeast 
for future expansions. 
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ARROFLUTE “My 


CARBIDE MASONRY DRILL A, 


CARBOLOY CEMENTED CARBIDE TIPS 










ARRO EXPANSION BOLT CO. © MARION, OHIO 
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For All Masonry 


Removes Dust 
Automatically 


Drills Full Depth 
Faster Cutting 





Longer Life 
No Stalling 


Now, you can drill any type of masonry easier . . . brick, 
concrete, marble, slate, tile, and plaster. Arro’s new improved 
Arroflute Masonry Drill with carboloy cemented carbide tips— 
drills faster, easier, cleaner and deeper than any other drill. 

The New Arroflute Masonry Drill is designed to remove 
the dust as it drills. No packing—no stalling . . . Arroflute 
drills full depth without removing. 





Ideal for. . . Expansion-bolt installation—sign hanging—insulati 
work — installing equipment — plumbing — anchoring partitions — wiring 
buildings — building maintenance — tile setting — antenna installation. 


Write for Catalog #68 Describing Arro’s Complete Line of Anchoring 
& Drilling Devices for Masonry. 


Sold through distributors only 


1700 N. BOONE AVENUE 

















SAN FERNANDO VALLEY OFFICERS—Newly-elected President Morrie Rud- 
dell accepts the gavel of authority from Past President Mike Weeks following 
elections at the San Fernando Valley Management Club. Pictured are, left to right, 
Joe Linesch, Jr., Ken Langford, Burr Beistle, new Vice President Dick Cannon, 
Ruddell, Weeks, Past Vice President R. J. Adler, Joe Garvin and August Gunner- 
son, Jr. 
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y 
TOP MANAGEMENT IS SHOWN a model of one of the Guided Missiles being 
produced as part of the Douglas Aircraft Guided Missile program during a recent 
meeting of the Douglas Management Club of Santa Monica. Left to right, stand- 
ing, are H. W. Thue, Works Manager: L. A. Carter, Vice President and General 
Manager, and F. W. Conant, Senior Vice President. Seated are A. T. McClaver, 


Missiles Project Head, and E. P. Wheaton, Chief Project Engineer of Guided 
Missiles. 
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THREE THREATS T0 U.S. 


Chicago, Illinois—Highlighting the 
October meeting of the Chicago Raw- 
hide Management Club at the com- 
pany’s Elgin plant, T. E. Nash, confer- 
ence leader of the management 
training division of the Electro-Motive 
division of the General Motors corpora- 
tion spoke on “The Three Threats.” 
Mr. Nash outlined the three threats 
as: 


1. The military menace of Commun- 
ism. 


2. The Fifth Column within the 
United States. 


3. The Loss of our freedom. 


The only answer to these threats, 
said Nash, lies with the American peo- 
ple—“The morals of a nation are the 
responsibilities of its people; the Amer- 
ican people can overcome these threats, 
but the start must be made by the 
people assuming their responsibilities. 
Nothing short of drastic action will 


‘do.” 


The meeting was attended by club 
members from Chicago Rawhide’s two 
Chicago plants as well as those of the 
Elgin plant. 

J. A. Rice 


FIRST CALUMET; CONFERENCE 


Whiting, Indiana—The first annual 
Calumet Area Management Conference 
was held here on November 15 through 
the cooperation of the NAF clubs of the 
Calumet area and the Purdue Univer- 
sity Extension Service. 

Outstanding among the events of the 
general session was the presentation 
of “The Key To Peace” by Clarence 
Manion, former dean of the School of 
Law, Notre Dame University. 

The major part of the conference was 
devoted to discussion group meetings. 
The topics for consideration were: 

1. Communications — A Two-Way 
Street. 

2. Health Maintenance—Preventive 
Maintenance Works Both Ways, Ma- 
chines and Men. 

3. Human Relations—What Dye 
Mean? 

4. Training—How Are We Going To 
Do It? 

NAF members who served on the 
steering committee for the conference 
were Director Walter F. Bierman of 
the Inland Steel Management Club, 
Thornton Higgins of the Amaizo Fore- 
men’s Club and Harold I. Pratt of the 
American Steel Foundries Hammond 
Works Foremen’s Club. 
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SOUTH BEND PLANS 
BOWLING TOURNEY 


South Bend, Indiana—All NAF clubs | 


in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan 


have been invited to a bowling tourna- | 


ment here, February 28-March 1 and 
March 7-8. Cliff Webster, NAF Director 
and Secretary of the Bendix Super- 
visors Club, said the tournament would 
draw at least 200 teams and would be 
held at the Bowl-Mor Recreation 
alleys. 

Webster added that the tournament 
will be held in cooperation with the 
National Telegraphic tourney for NAF 
club bowling teams held in Los Angeles 
this year. It will be known as the 
“Midwest Section of the NAF’s Fifth 


Annual National Bowling Classic,” and | 


has been sanctioned by the American 
Bowling Congress. 

Based on 200 teams entered, the first 
prize for the tournament will be $250 
and trophies. Individual prizes will be 
$75 and trophies. The entry fee will be 


$10 per team; the bowling fee, $1.10 per | 
man, and the tournament expense $.90 | 


per man. 


Charles W: Meyer, Bendix Super- 


visors Club, is chairman of the bowling 
tournament, which will be an over- 
average event as in past tourneys. 

Entries will close at midnight, Feb- 
tuary 7. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


Battle Creek, Michigan—In keeping 
with its policy of serving as an edu- 
cational means to its many members, 
the Foremen’s Club of Post Cereals 
sponsored “Know Thy Neighbor Night” 
on November 11, during which they 
took a tour of the plant of the Oldsmo- 
bile division of the General Motors 
Corporation in Lansing. 

Here they saw the complete assembly 
of an Oldsmobile automobile and the 
manufacture of the famed Rocket 
Engine. 


Following the tour, the Post | 


Cereals foremen and supervisors were | 


guided to the “Rocket Room” where 


they listened to speeches by several | 


Oldsmobile executives. 

Speakers included the supervisor of 
methods and engineering who pre- 
sented slides and information on the 
plant layout and operation; the assis- 
tant director of public relations who 


spoke on that important phase of opera- | 
tions, and the public relations director | 


who outlined the policies and actions of 
his department. Fred Barratt, Oldsmo- 


bile executive and president of the | 


Olds Executive Club, also spoke out- 
lining the functions and operations of 
that organization. 

W. N. Chimel 


DOUGLAS SPOTLIGHTS MISSILES 


Santa Monica, California—The Doug- | 
las Management Club of Santa Monica | 
featured the Missiles Project of the | 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. in the pro- 


gram for a recent meeting. This meet- | 
ing was attended by the largest single | 


group ever to hear the full story con- 
cerning Douglas participation in the 
Missile Program currently being con- 
ducted by the Armed Services. Security 
clearances had to be obtained by each 
person in attendance. 
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Impact Sockets, Extensions, 
Adapters, Universal Wrenches 


Here is a complete line of production 
tools —- specifically designed to meet 
every nutrunning requirement—specif- 
ically built to withstand the strain and 
shock of impact tool operation. 


Available in thousands of stock types 
and sizes — each designed and built to 
insure greater freedom from quick 
wear-out and breakage. For longer 
service life, for lower tool costs, for 
greater output per tool—ask for Apex. 








PLAIN SOCKETS 





DRIVERS FOR SOCKET SCREWS 


UNIVERSAL SOCKETS 


SOCKET ADAPTERS 


UNIVERSAL WRENCHES 
(Tension Type) 


WRITE FOR APEX CATALOG 29 





THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL CO. 
1035 So. Patterson Blvd. @ Dayton 2, Ohie 
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The club heard speakers discuss 
Guided Missiles from all angles. Com- 
mander R. W. Rawson, Missiles Test 
Officer, spoke for the Navy; L. A. 
Carter, Vice President and General 
Manager, gave the company’s angle; 
Col. Broberg, Chief of the Los Angeles 
Ordnance District, presented the Army 
Ordnance side, and Elmer Wheaton, 
Chief Project Engineer of Guided Mis- 
s, presented the picture for the 
engineer. 

During the course of the evening, 
two points were made which are worth 
remembering. “The lesser strategy 
completely executed will win success.” 
“Economy will dictate the future wel- 
Targets must be selected so 
that when we have won (a war) it 
won’t be necessary to waste our tax 
money rebuilding the economy of the 
vanquished. 

G. Ellis 


CITATION TO SILLCOX 


_Watertown, New York—.. K. Sillcox, 
vice chairman of the board of directors 
of the New York Air Brake companf, 


| was recently presented the Citation of 
| Excellence and Leadership by the Fore- 


men’s Club of the New York Air Brake 


| Co. 


The award, given in recognition of 
Mr. Sillcox’s 25th service anniversary 
with the company, was presented at a 


| dinner meeting of the club at the Hotel 
| Woodruff on November 13. 


C. H. Madden, club secretary, 


| awarded the citation to Sillcox as a 
| tribute to his long and successful career 
| as a leader in transportation and in- 
| dustry. He was also cited for his out- 
| standing accomplishments in the field 





| 


of industrial relations. 

Special participants in the presenta- 
tion were Bernard Peyton, company 
president, and Charles T. Zaoral, vice 
president in charge of operations. 


COLUMBUS CLUB OFFERS 
EDUCATION COURSE 


Columbus, Ohio—The Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus is offering as one of 
their educational classes a course on 
the Personal Aspects of Commercial 
Law in order to inform supervisors on 
personal legal problems. 

The five-session course is currently 
being given with the cooperation of the 
Columbus Bar Association which pro- 
vides instructors. Ninety club members 
expect to graduate in February. 

Topics to be covered in the course 
are: 

1. “Commercial Law”—Ordinary pur- 
chase contracts, chattel mortgages 
and garnishees. 

2. “Dead Men Sometimes Live’— 
History, development and impor- 
tance of wills. 

3. “Real Estate Law”—Possible pit- 
falls in the purchase and main- 
tenance of real estate. Contracts 
and mechanic liens. 

4. “I Had The Right of Way’— 
Drivers responsibilities. 

5. “My Rights In Various Courts” 
—Individual rights in J. P., Muni- 
cipal, Common Pleas and Federal 
Courts. 
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OH YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL .. . Lovely Virginia Mayo poses for the still 
cameraman in an abbreviated costume she wears in one of the dance sequences of 
Warner Bros.’ musical production, SHE’S BACK ON BROADWAY. 


ey 





IDECO WIVES WERE THE GUESTS OF HONOR at the anrual “Ladies Night” 
held by the Ideco Management Club at the Fort Hayes Hotel in Columbus, O., on 
Nov. 10. Pictured at the speakers table are, left to right, James Leahy, Works 
Manager of the Dresser-Stacey Co.; Mrs. George Iles: George Iles, President of 
the Ideco Management Club: C. Edwin Ponkey, Chairman of the Board of the 
Dresser-Stacey Co.; Mrs. Ponkey: J. L. Pausch, Executive Vice President of the 
company, and Mrs. Pausch. 
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WE’RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 


1401 W. 75th St. 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


‘The School of the Factory 
Executive” 





LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 

















“SOCIAL SECURITY TODAY” was 
the topic of a talk given by Charles 
Reynolds, head of the Social Security 
Office in Watertown, N. Y., before the 
St. Regis Foremen’s Club of Deferiet 
recently. Pictured above are Mr. Rey- 
nolds, center; President R. Bodette, 
left, and Entertainment Committee 
Chairman Ross Emery, right. 
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LUCKY WINNERS of a Turkey 
Shoot held on November 16 by the 
Auminum Ore Foremen’s Club are Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Sommerlot and their little 
granddaughter pictured above. One 
club member, William Gentsch, was 4 
good enough shot to go home with three 
of the gobblers. 
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So you're pretty much of a whiz at Human Relations, 
eh? A Western authority on management training asks 


bluntly: 








How Sincere Are You? 








OR a number of years writers 

and public speakers have been 
laying great stress on that intan- 
gible thing called Human Rela- 
tions. 

As it is intangible, some of those 
people have gone off the deep end 
in trying to put together a defini- 
tion of something which can be 
called an approach toward “influ- 
encing a set of sentiments.” 

It’s difficult to build a fence 
around an idea. In attempting to 
build a verbal fence we have to 
use concrete terms. Our language 
lacks words that are accurately de- 
scriptive when we begin to talk 
about the way people feel and there 
is no blue print that we can use. 

This being the case, we ask our- 
selves, “How can we get-hold of 
this Human Relations thing—how 
can we define it—and how can we 
go about making use of this idea 
in our plant?” 

When we start out to do some- 
thing about Human Relations, we 
begin by using the word “pro- 
gram.” 

Now a program is a tangible 
thing. It’s a set of words put down 
on a piece of paper. But that “pro- 
gram” is not the thing we are after. 
We're in pursuit of an idea. 

Let’s go ahead, however, and see 
what is done with that piece of 
paper. 

After many conferences, manage- 
ment decides just how to make the 
program work and just who is go- 
ing to do what about it. 

Pete is delegated the job of look- 
ing after the physical well-being of 
the employees. He makes sure that 
washrooms are extra clean, paints 
work areas a cheerful color and 
does everything he can to make the 
workers happy on their jobs. 
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By Harold S. Craig, 
Executive Secretary, 
Rocky Mountain Management Club, 
Denver, Colorado 





Joe is supposed to see about em- 


ployee activities. He promotes 
baseball teams, bowling leagues, 
camera clubs and all sorts of other 
organizations. “ 

Bill takes on an employee publi- 
cation. He runs around and takes 
pictures and prints stories in his 
paper about how good working con- 
ditions are at the plant. 

George gets a job of training the 
foremen to work with employees. 
He brings in a Human Relations 
expert who lectures supervisors 
about the subject. Foremen have 
meetings and talk over the idea. 
Top management gets together in 
serious discussion sessions. And 
they’re all trying to make that 
“program” work. 

However, there is one vital con- 
cept which they have not yet taken 
into account. There is one Man- 
agement attitude which is a “must” 
to a successful Human Relations 
program. 

That one most important thing is 
“sincerity!” 

Without 


“sincerity” the most 


carefully planned Human Relations 
program will come to nothing. In 
fact, lacking sincerity it is our 
opinion that the whole thing might 
as well be junked. The company 
is just wasting its money. Cer- 
tainly it’s not fooling the em- 
ployees. 

By that we mean that a Human 
Relations program is not a ‘ma- 
chine—a device designed to induce 
workers to work harder. We know 
it’s true that happy employees turn 
out more and better work. It’s also 
true that employees can spot a 
phony as far as they can see one. 

We find ourselves using the word 
“sincerity.” What does it mean? 
It, too, is an intangible. Can we 
define it? 

No, we can’t. It describes an at- 
titude—a feeling—an approach to 
living. It cannot be fenced in by 
words. 

But by using it we’ve pinned 
down this Human Relations con- 
cept. The success or failure of that 
kind of an activity all depends on 
the word “sincerity.” Lacking sin- 
cerity the phrase “Human Rela- 
tions” means nothing at all. With- 
out it those words ring as hollow 
as an empty room. 

And now we’ve arrived at our 
definition. 

“A Human Relations Program” 
is an evidencing of the spirit of all 
the great religions known to man, 
motivated by a sincere regard for 
the other fellow’s well-being.” 

It’s as simple as that. 





PLANNING TO MOVE? 


If your mailing address is being 
changed for any reason, please 
let MANAGE know so we can 
keep your copies coming to you 
every month. If you are antici- 
pating a move, please advise us 
of your new address just as soon 
as possible—and allow thirty days 
for the change to become effec- 
tive. 

Every month, MANAGE pays 
return postage on dozens of copies 
of the magazine which come back 
to Dayton because the subscriber 
has not aided us in erga Toe 
address-plate up to date. ese 
magazines never reach the sub- 
scribers. 


Don’t miss a single issue .. . 
keep us informed where you are 
and where you're planning to 
move. 
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ICK Moore, wildlife editor of 

the Denver POST, comes up 
with a Christmas editorial that 
makes sense for sportsmen every- 
where. Don’t know but what it sets 
forth some mighty fine New Year 
resolutions. We quote it. 


“One Christmas gift above all is the 
need of Colorado’s wildlife resource, a 
gift for this coming year and all the 
years beyond. This is the gift of under- 
standing—a fuller understanding on the 
part of all people of the wildlife needs 
and problems and of the vital impor- 
tance of conservation and wise utiliza- 
tion of all natural resources. 

“This is not to say that all citizens 
are blind, or that only a few now have 
this understanding. Great progress has 
been made in conservation education. 
More and more Colorado schools are 
teaching the youngsters the facts of 
conservation. More and more sports- 
men’s clubs are working for long-term 
benefits for the wildlife resource rather 
than concentrating on bigger bag and 
creel limits for the present. There still 
is much to be done in this field, how- 
ever. 

“There should be better understand- 
ing of the fact that wildlife is a crop to 
be managed and harvested. Any 
rancher knows he can’t double the 
number of his livestock simply be- 
cause he would like to have more cattle. 
He is limited by the carrying capacity 
of his range. Sportsmen should under- 
stand the state has the same problem 
with deer and elk. More sportsmen 
should take the time in late winter and 
early spring to visit big game winter 
ranges, to see first hand the devastation 
to soil and vegetation caused when 
ever-increasing herds are crowded onto 
ever-shrinking forage areas. Then they 
would understand why the reduction of 
big game herds in certain areas is 
urgent. 

“Sportsmen should realize that we 
can’t necessarily have more trout just 
because we want them. Bigger and 
better hatcheries aren't the answer— 
this is an expensive program that can 
easily become economically unfeasible. 
One pastial answer is a program of 
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to better the 
quality and carrying capacity of the 
available waters. 


stream improvement 


“Citizens should understand that the 
game and fish department is not at war 
with any particular group. Rather, it is 
a public agency charged by law with 
the duty and responsibility of admin- 
istering the wildlife resource for the 
present as well as conserving it for the 
posterity. 

“Sportsmen should act as watch-dogs, 
to protect the department against at- 
tacks stemming from selfish, petty mo- 
tives, as well as to shake up the de- 
partment if it becomes derelict in its 
duties. At the same time, sportsmen 
should think carefully before attempt- 
ing to force their personal opinions on 
the department. The game and fish de- 
partment would indeed be derelict if it 
substituted unsound opinions for sound 
judgment based on established facts 
gained through research and study. 

“Citizens, too, should realize that 
private ownership of land and water is 
in itself a public trust. Such lands and 
waters should be utilized wisely with 
an eye to the future, for natural and 
human resources are vitally interre- 
lated. 

“These are a few of the matters on 
which sportsmen should seek broader, 
fuller understanding. Two centuries ago 
a wise man said the present has an un- 
written compact with the future. On 
us rests the responsibility of fulfilling 
the terms of our compact with the 
sportsmen of all our country’s tomor- 
rows.” 


OUTDOOR READING FOR 
INDOOR MONTHS 


The Christmas season has brought 
many books across our desk. Those 
on outdoor subjects are of special 
interest. Some are good enough to 
suggest to you for these chill winter 
evenings. 

If you are interested in ducks, 
there is WILDWINGS by Frank S. 
Stuart (McGraw-Hill, $3.50) A mix- 


ture of fact and fiction concerning 
the adventures of wild waterfowl 
during one year. Not a textbook 
but built on factual material and 
the observations of the author and 
many outstanding British natural- 
ists. 

On the fishing side of the picture 
there’s ZANE GREY’S ADVEN- 
TURES IN FISHING, edited by Ed 
Zern. (Harper & Brothers, $5.00) 
Grey is best remembered perhaps 
for his western “shoot ’em up” 
novels, but he was a man who loved 
fishing and traveled the world over 
to find the best. He also loved to 
write about his favorite sport and 
in this volume is collected the best 
of such writings. 


Another fishing volume is O. H. 
RODMAN’S HAND BOOK OF 
SALT WATER FISHING (J. P. 
Lippencott, $3.00) a completely re- 
vised and enlarged guide to salt 
water fishing. 


The photo this month, Rocky 
Mountain Bighorn Sheep, was 
taken in the Tarryall country of 
Colorado, home of the largest herd 
of bighorns in the world. Not too 
many years ago this top trophy 
species was altogether too close to 
extinction. Market hunting in the 
early days of the country was part 
of the reason. The coming of large 
bands of domestic sheep which 
placed extreme pressures on the 
range and brought in parasites and 
disease to which the bighorns were 
susceptible but had little resistance 
was probably the biggest reason for 
near-extinction. In the past dozen 
years or so the Tarryall herd has 
come back in fine shape, numbering 
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Rocky mountain bighorn sheep in the 
Tarryall country of Colorado. This is 
the home of the largest herd of big- 
horns in the world. 
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over 1,000 or perhaps as many as 
1,250. 

From this herd over 200 animals 
have been live trapped and trans- 
planted to reestablish herds in 
areas that once supported them, or 
to give remnant herds a boost. 
Shipments of live animals have 
been made to other states as well. 

In the old days, the Indians con- 
sidered the bighorn sheep the 
choice of all wild meat, and even 
the plains Indians would make 
long trips into the mountains to 
bag a supply. It seems very likely 
that the original herds, before the 
coming of the white man, ranged 
quite low into the foothills. Now 
they can get along only in the high, 
more inaccessible country. 


The Tarryall herd comes down 
out of the high country into the 
valley along the Tarryall river dur- 
ing the winter months. A good 
gravel road parallels the river, so 
people have a good chance to watch 
them during that season of the 
year. It’s a yearly trek for thou- 
sands to make that trip to watch 
these interesting animals. 

The sportsman hopes, of course, 
that pretty soon there may be some 
limited hunting of rams. There’s 
no finer trophy. When that time 
comes, the licenses issued will be 
few in number and eagerly sought 
after. 

In that connection we note that 
Arizona will have a limited season 
this month, the first in many a long 
year, and but 20 permits. Arizona’s 
bighorns are of the desert variety, 
which differ somewhat from the 
Rocky Mountain Bighorn of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 


GOT AN OLD JOHNSON 
OUTBOARD? 


Johnson Motors is conducting a search 
for the 50 oldest outboards of its manu- 
facture in existence. The ten oldest 
found will be worth a brand new one in 
exchange. There’s your chance, some- 
body. 





HUNTERS AND FISHER- 
MEN!—We want this to be 
your page. Send your stories 
and photos to Joe Penfold, 970 
Forest St., Denver, Colorado. 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be postmarked not later than January 28, 1953. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 
MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR JANUARY 


To the Editor:— 

I have recently changed positions 
to accept the office managership of 
a large manufacturing company. 
In my former job, in another city, 
I was an assistant to an office man- 
ager and I have very definite ideas 
about office procedure and the re- 
sponsibilities of an office manager. 

I have a problem that has become 
very touchy to me and I don’t know 
how to handle it. My employees 
compare my way of doing things 
with my predecessor by saying, 
“Mr. Brown always kept the files 
this way ... ,” “Why, Mr. Brown 
never did that.” or “Mr. Brown al- 
ways let us do that.” 

The last straw came a few days 
ago when the vice _ president 
stormed into my office and de- 
manded, “Where is the key to the 
petty cash box? Brown never kept 
the petty cash locked during the 
day!” 

I know I’m becoming sensitive 
about it; but I believe my way will 
work, because I’ve seen it work. I 
also believe that the reason I’m 
with this company is because the 
top management wanted a rejuve- 
nation in my department. What 
should I do? 

Frank Burton 
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Here Was the December 
Supervisory Problem 


Bill Murphy is superintendent of a 
large baking company. His day fore- 
man recently quit to take a much better 
job in another company. Bill now has 
to replace him, and he has two men in 
the plant who are eligible for advance- 
ment. 

One of these men, Joe Durk, is a 
divider man—that is, he operates a 
machine called a divider. Joe is 35 
years old, likeable, and has been with 
the company ten years. “The only 
trouble with Joe,” Bill commented to 
his wife, “is that he is a little too easy- 
going. I’m afraid the guys in the sho 
would take advantage of him.” Bill 
realizes, though, that Joe has good all- 
around experience in bakeries and that 
he has a better-than-average education. 

The other candidate for the fore- 
man’s job is Harold White. Harold 
runs the big dough mixing machines 
and is extremely capable in that job. 
He has worked longer in bakeries than 
Joe and about a year longer in this 
company, but he has been so good on 
his present job that he hasn’t had the 
opportunity to get a good all-around 
shop experience. Harold is a more in- 
tense and serious person than Joe, but 
lacks, by four years, Joe’s education. 
Harold is 38 years of age. 

Which man would overcome his dis- 
advantages the quicker and become the 
better foreman? 

Can you help Bill? 





DECEMBER WINNERS 


Following are the best “solu- 
tions” to the supervisory problem 
of the December issue. The men 
who wrote them have received 
checks for $10.00 each and a hand- 


some two-color Merit Award cer- 
tificate for framing. 





Leadership Characteristics 


By Arthur Sweet, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California. 


Joe Durk will make the better fore- 
man for your plant, Before arriving at 
this solution to your provocative pro- 
motional problem, I analyzed the two 
men in light of their experience in the 
trade, seniority in your plant, formal 
education, age and what other personal 
traits I could glean from the rather 
sparse histories you sent to me. 

Experience-wise as to the number 
of years both in the trade and in your 
own plant, there is little to choose be- 
tween the two men. Both men have 
been with your company long enough 
to minimize the seniority angle as far 
as a point of selection. However, 
Harold White’s specialization on one 
type of machine for ten years despite 
his aptitude for dough making makes 
me wonder if he lacks the desire to 
increase his trade knowledge, drive, 
and personal ambition so necessary in 
a foreman. Such specialization also 
makes Joe Durk’s all-round experience 
during the last decade seem more 
desirable for this new position. As 
you know, your foreman doesn’t have 
to be a specialist in the operation of 
all baking machines provided he has 
enough knowledge of all your equip- 
ment to direct the employees as to 
“the one best way” of operating your 
machines. 

As to education, Joe’s “better than 
average” formal training should stand 
you in good stead both as your new 
foreman and he advances to higher 
levels of management in your organiza- 
tion. Being three years younger than 
Harold, he also has three more years 
of productive life to invest in your 
operations. 

The most difficult point of selection 
was evident in considering the per- 
sonalities of the two men. Here again, 
however, Joe Durk’s traits seemed 
superior. Joe’s easy-going attitude 
gives evidence of not having enough 
responsibility which will disappear 
when he assumes his new function. His 
ability to get along well with men will 
be advantageous as he leads his crew, 
provided it is tempered by adequate 
shop discipline. In comparision, I feel 
that Harold White’s intensity and 
seriousness might have a deliterious 
effect on the morale of the men whom 
he directs. 

In summing it all up, Bill, Joe Durk’s 
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and potential leadership 


arent : 
aperacteristics - make him the better 


choice as foreman. 


Application of Serious Effort 


By John J. Pierson, Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., Hialeah, Florida. 


Mr. Murphy, in setting forth the 
packground of both the eligible men 
for advancement, points out the “like- 
able” qualities which leads to his 
rather negative comment about Mr. 
Durk, “he is rather a little too easy 
going.” While we can assume Mr. 
Durk is a capable machine operator 
with all around experience, specific 
capability is not mentioned, a most 
essential quality for a foremanship job. 
Mr. Murphy is already experiencing 
certain qualms about Mr. Durk’s easy 
going attitude, an inborn trait and one 
which could be carried to an extreme 
to the detriment of both the company 
and his fellow workers. 

On the other hand, Mr. White has 
proven extremely capable in one job, 
had experience and through no fault 
of his own has had no opportunity to 
obtain an overall shop experience. This 
disadvantage, by the application of 
seridus effort of which this man is 
capable, could be corrected in short 
order with the opportunity afforded. 

Mr. White would be my choice as 
having the potentialities of becoming 
the better foreman. 


People versus Machines 
By Clayte B. Barbee, Marietta, Georgia. 


Well, Bill, your problem seems to me 
a choice between Joe Durk, who likes 
people, and Harold White, who likes 
machines. 

Don’t let Joe’s “easy goingness” lead 
you astray. Often times, likable peo- 
ple are “easy going” when they do not 
have responsibilities. Joe has a prime 
requisite of leadership in his Human 
Relations—use it. Take the base metal 
of human relations, temper it with re- 
sponsibility, add the ingredients of in- 
struction and encouragement, and you 
very well could come up with the fine 
alloy of a good leader. His “good all- 
around experience” is evidence of an- 
other requirement of leadership—fiex- 
ibility. Broad job knowledge is always 
an asset to a supervisor—it commands 
respect from his people. 

I must presume that Harold White 
has done an excellent job as an Opera- 
tor, largely because he is the kind of a 
person whose interests lie in that di- 
rection. It is a fine thing for a man to 
strive for job perfection, but Bill, your 
needs are for a foreman—a leader—and 
not an operator. I would venture to 
say that both Joe and Harold had 
equal opportunities to gain all-around 
job experience, except for one thing 
—Harold wasn’t interested. And as far 
as Harold’s intensity and seriousness 
go, they could very easily be an asset 
to your needs. The differences in age 
and education are not necessarily a 
factor to your problem. 

Bill, I would like to draw the analogy 
of two rivers, one is 500 feet wide, the 
other is 100 feet wide. Both must pass 
through a sluice gate which is 300 feet 
wide so that the water may be appor- 
tioned to several cities below. Isn’t it 
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easier to funnel the wide one than to 
try to spread the narrow one? Like- 
wise, you as a superintendent would 
have a much easier job of “developing” 
a leader out of Joe Durk, than of 
“making” one out of Harold White. 


Honorable Mention—Charles L. Lamm, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; William A. Regenold, 
E. W. Bliss Company, Toledo, Ohio; 
George Firn, Olney Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 





A PEACEFUL RECESSION? 


(Continued from Page 14) 

How severe and how long the 
1953 depression will be will depend 
upon the political decisions made 
during the next year, Professor 
Tolles suggested. 

Conceivably, he said, the pros- 
pect of a business depression in 
1953 could be changed, even with- 
out a war. Either a new peace-time 
program of government spending 
or new spending commitments by 
private business or some combina- 
tion of government and business 
decisions could change the picture 
before the recession begins. “How- 
ever, the odds are heavily against 
the timely intervention of any such 
wisdom or good luck.” 

To prevent a depression in 1953, 
the essential decisions would have 
to be made by next March, and the 
implications of such decisions 
would have to be understood im- 
mediately. “At best, anything ex- 
cept an expanded defense program 
along present lines would involve 
important shifts in spending, pro- 
duction and employment that could 
hardly be accomplished without 
some hesitation by business and a 
considerable piling up of unem- 
ployment, at least for a good many 
months.” 


Furthermore, according to Pro- 
fessor Tolles, “it is not enough in 
a democratic society that someone 
should ‘know the answer’. It is 
necessary, in addition, that a broad 
measure of agreement on the an- 
swers should be obtained. That 
sufficient agreement will be ob- 
tained on the lucky combination 
before next spring is just too much 
to expect.” 

Borrowing Professor  Tolles’ 
crystal ball, Mr. Raskin of the 
Times, while doubting that he 
could be “as forthright as Arnold 


Tolles,” took a look into tomorrow’s 
headlines himself. 

The labor expert pointed cut that 
for the first time in the 28 years 
since Samuel Gompers died, there 
are the beginnings of a real turn- 
over in top union leadership. Bring- 
ing this point into sharper focus, 
Mr. Raskin said that if Gompers 
had come back to the AFL execu- 
tive council a few months ago, 
“there wouldn’t have been anyone 
in the room that he wouldn’t have 
recognized immediately and been 
able to call by his first name.” 

And even the CIO which did 
bring some new faces to the scene 
back in 1935, 1937, and 1939, “also 
became very static in its leader- 
ship.” 

“The interesting thing to note,” 
Mr. Raskin continued, “is that the 
people who are coming up into 
these spots are not really of any 
new school of labor leaders.” They 
are rather at least as conservative 
as those being replaced. 


(“Conservative” is not employed 
here in the strict political sense. It 
relates to a philosophy of unionism 
and generally connotes a primary 
interest in working for economic 
gains as distinguished from politi- 
cal.) 

As one of the leaders in the CIO, 
Allan Haywood represents no de- 
parture from the bread and butter 
concept of trade unionism in its 
narrowest sense. George Meany, 
successor to Bill Green of the AFL, 
“probably is a little more vigorous 
certainly, but again in terms of 
philosophy, (is) very much of a 
Gompers man and concerned with 
the pay envelope.” 

“And even Walter Reuther,” Mr. 
Raskin went on, “is a fellow who 
is tamed down a good deal from the 
fellow who led the sitdown strikes 
back in the early years of the CIO 
and who was beaten up on the 
overpass of the Ford works in 
1940.” 

Mr. Raskin thinks that there isn’t 
going to be any fundamental 
change in the philosophy of the 
trade unions, and the pattern will 
be, in his judgment, no more radi- 
cal than it has been and perhaps 
even a little more conservative. 

Professor Neufeld, in his discus- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A lot of men of the management profession were inspired by 
Clarence B. Randall, President of Inland Steel Company, during 


the bi 
cott, 


steel strike last spring. One of them was Harry A. Little- 
ecretary of the Steubenville Works Management Club, 


Steubenville, Ohio. So in the October, 1952, issue of the NAF Club’s 
“News of Your Management Club” magazine, Secretary Littlecott 
wrote an editorial called “Look Ahead.” When complimented on 
the piece and asked for permission to have it reprinted in MANAGE, 


Secretary Littlecott modestly wrote back: 


“In spite of that little 


glow of pride that I feel when I read your very kind remarks, I’m 
afraid I can’t take too much credit for the thoughts expressed— 
I was merely taking up where Mr. Randall left off and trying to 
project his thoughts all the way down to the individual supervisor.” 


So MANAGE is proud to present the editorial written by Mr. 
Littlecott—from an inspiration by Mr. Randall: 
“Leadership, like everything else in life that is vital, finds its source 
in understanding.”—Clarence B. Randall, President, Inland Steel 


Company. 





— newspaper, every maga- 
zirie, every politician, every 
business man seems to have some- 
thing to say about free enterprise. 
From all this we sometimes get the 
idea that the battle to preserve free 
enterprise is a battle to be fought 
by business, the government, and 
the unions, forgetting all too often 
that if the battle for free enterprise 
is lost we as individuals lose our 
freedom. We read and hear a lot 
about our “freedoms”; there is only 
freedom, and the loss of freedom 
is a problem we as _ individual 
Americans should be vitally con- 
cerned with. 

This is not to say that the battle 
for free enterprise is not one for 
business, government and union- 
ism. Business men must speak up 
and let the world know what they 
stand for. They must develop an 
insight into the human heart and 
strive for an honest understanding 
of and with the men who work for 
them. Government must give busi- 
ness a chance to make free enter- 
prise work without festrictions and 
bias. Unions must learn to use their 
power for the common good of all 
people. These things are all vital 
to the fight for the continued exist- 
ence of free enterprise, but over 
and above these there is still more 
to be done—your part and mine. 

Management men, like every 
American, -have a big stake in this 
struggle, but your part in fighting 
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this battle is much bigger than that 
of the worker. You are the direct 
contact between management and 
the worker, and whether you want 
to recognize it or not, the worker 
forms his opinion of management 
from you. If you are like most 
Management men you are am- 
bitious; you want to get ahead— 
you want a better job—more pay. 
Today, the realization of ambitious 
thinking is more than getting out 
more production—you must strive 
to know more about your company 
and its policies—you must be able 
to honestly and fairly apply com- 
pany policy to your own particular 
operation—you must know the 
rules of the game; the contract 
under which you work—and last, 
but far from least, you must, if you 
are to succeed, acquire an aware- 
ness of human problems, a sensi- 
tivity toward the hopes and aspira- 
tions of those whom you supervise, 
and a capacity for the analysis of 
the emotional factors that motivate 
the conduct of the worker. Without 
these things the projects entrusted 
to you will not get ahead no matter 
how often wages are raised. We 
must feel a compelling personal 
responsibility for our way of life 
—we must rid ourselves of the 
naive belief that we have done our 
part when we break production 
records—we cannot leave to others 
the defense of free enterprise. 














A PEACEFUL RECESSION? 


(Continued from Page 25) 

sion of labor and political action, 
indicated that he was not surprised 
that, even in view of its unprece- 
dented degree of public support of 
the Democrats in the recent elec- 
tion, labor apparently voted Re- 
publican. 

“The American labor move- 
ment,” Professor Neufeld said, “as 
a group within the framework of 
our national life, has shown little 
talent for political action.” He 
made it clear that he was not dis- 
cussing state and local lobbying or 
political activity. .“When the labor 
unions were weak,” he continued, 
“they persistently espoused politi- 
cal programs for strong, radical 
changes in the economic and social 
structure of this country.” 

Ironically, after labor became rel- 
atively strong as an influence in 
American institutional life, “they 
have repeatedly confused shouts 
and threats with hard work in the 
political game.” 

Professor Neufeld cited three 
periods of labor influence in the 
history of the country: those 
periods during the presidencies of 
Jackson, Wilson, and (Franklin) 
Roosevelt. Even this influence was 
due, he said, more to the wider in- 
fluence of liberalism than to the 
activities of labor itself. “In other 
periods, labor has been inept and a 
good deal less sagacious than pro- 
fessional politicians.” 

Tracing the development of the 
American labor movement, Pro- 
fessor Neufeld pointed out that 
labor began to make permanent 
gains after the introduction of what 
came to be known as “Gomperism”, 
often referred to as “bread and 
butter” unionism. The emphasis 
here is on day-to-day economic 
gains rather than political action. 

Present top leadership in labor 
is a product and an expression of 
this philosophy, and it is likely to 
remain so for some time, Profes- 
sor Neufeld concluded. 

The Cornell University meeting 
of New York newsmen was spon- 
sored by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations and was directed by Pro- 
fessor Wayne L. Hodges. 
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This is a digest of the expressions of organized labor groups and leaders 
throughout the United States. MANAGE offers this objective report 
of the thinking of organized labor as a special service to management. 


THE C. I. 0. HAS REAFFIRMED ITS 

OPPOSITION to Universal Military 
Training as "unsuited to the 
nation's real needs." The union is, 
however, continuing to support 
Selective Service. 


AT THE RECENT C. I. O. NATIONAL 

CONVENTION, the union reaffirmed 
organized labor's support of all 
legitimate consumer cooperatives as 
"vital agencies which serve to 
advance the interests of all con- 
Ssumers in our national economy." 


IN ONE OF A SERIES OF RESOLU- 

TIONS, the C. Ie 0. charged that 
Defense Department procurement 
officials have wasted manpower and 
facilities in areas with large 
numbers of unemployed workers. 


LOCAL SIX OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION in New York 
City rejected an agreement calling 
for a wage increase of $3.50 per 
week, plus employer payments of 
$2.50 weekly to a welfare fund. The 
present contract provides a weekly 
wage of $108.50 for day workers and 
$113.50 for night workers. 


THE CIGAR MAKERS JOURNAL 

EDITORIALIZED that if Jesus were 
on earth today, He, too, would be 
carrying a union card (as the 
Carpenter of Nazareth). 


THE A. F. OF L. NEWS-REPORTER 

Says the Taft-Hartley Act is in- 
juring New England's textile indus- 
try by causing many business and 
manufacturing concerns to move to 
Dixie, where the labor is "generally 
nonunionized" and receiving "less 
pay than their union friends." The 
editorial (December 12, 1952) quoted 
the New England governors' committee 
as recommending that "the wage 
differential between the North and 
South be reduced and that southern 
businessmen adopt a more tolerant 
attitude toward trade unions." 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Maurice J. 
Tobin told the C. I. 0. that the 
"30 million: unorganized workers of 
the United States are a perpetual 
challenge to the trade unions 
of this country." 
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THE Ce. I. O« COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKERS reported that its spe- 
cial strike fund has reached half a 
million dollars and will total 15 
million in eight years. The fund 
is fed by assessments of 50 
cents a month per member. 


THE LABOR UNION DIGEST REPORTED 

"American unions suffered their 
worst political defeats in the 
annals of our times (on November 
4th)." The report went on to say 
that unions, fearful now of new 
offensives via punitive legislation, 
are again forced back to concentrat- 
ing upon building up local union 
militancy and solidarity. 


THE C. I. 0. AUTO WORKERS have 

asked for office space for their 
committeemen where they can carry on 
their chores in a "more businesslike 
atmosphere." Another demand is a 
proposed clause which would prevent 
management from transferring 
stewards to other jobs or depart- 
ments without consulting the union. 


IN AN EDITORIAL, the A. F. OF Le 

News-Reporter sided with the 
Federal government in putting a 
"cloak of secrecy" around government 
news. The editorial cited the print- 
ing of letters from"blabbermouths 
who told of witnessing the explosion 
of the first hydrogen bomb" as "why 
the government feels it cannot 
always trust editors to censor their 
papers in the interest of national 
defense." 


THE NATIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 

reported that a strong, respon- 
sible, democratic union is one of 
eight significant factors leading to 
good profits for a company and high 
wages for its workers. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING POLICY 

for more than 150,000 C. I. O. 
textile workers in almost 550 
northern mills will be drafted at 
meetings to be held January 10-11 in 
Boston. One item of business was 
reported to be ways and means of 
restoring a wage cut of about 8.5 
cents an hour given the workers last 
spring. 
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Modern Foreman, Recognized as Main 
Cog in Industry, Must Know Business 





By JOHNNY JONES* 


One does not hear the expression 
“straw boss” very much in plants 
and factories. A “straw boss” is 
just a guy who thinks he is some- 
body and has authority which, 
when the chips are down, is pretty 
thin. I wonder where the expres- 
sion came from. Probabiy from 
early days. 

Back in High School while work- 
ing on the building of the Depot, 
now so gigantic, I was appointed a 
straw boss. The authority was 
pretty thin and probably the duties 
are as demanding as those of a real 
foreman to get production. 

I was thinking of this term while 
attending the meeting of the Co- 
lumbus Bolt and Forge Manage- 
ment Club composed of foremen 
of the big plant producing bolts and 
nuts for the big industries of the 
nation. The meeting was held in 
the Fort Hayes Hotel. The men 
were as sharp looking as any group 
of men who could be selected from 
business. Today the modern fore- 
man is vastly different from the old 
type foreman. Today through these 
management clubs the worker, the 
management and the foreman have 
a sort of common meeting place. 
The foreman of the plant today 
must be a real executive. So many 
qualities are demanded that the old 
foreman did not have. He is the 
heart throb of the big plants, the 
middle cog in a gigantic machine. 
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INDUSTRY HAS RECOGNIZED 
the foremen. Industrial leaders co- 
operate with the group. Here in 
Columbus the Foremen’s Club is 
a gigantic organization. In District 
“C” of which this area is a part, 
there are 13,000 members. In the 
nation there are 53,000 members. 

Civic projects are considered as 
well as management and produc- 
tion problems. Here in Columbus 
Frank Albanese, a coordinator of 
the local clubs, told of the zoo drive 
they cooperated in. “We had 6207 
memberships to turn over to the 
zoo this year. We are back of the 
Columbus zoo 100 per cent.” 

The meetings start off with the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. The 
president, John Meinhardt, Ron 
Wilson, Luke Forbus, Herb Reel, 
Ralph Adams, and Lynn Hampton 
then take over the program. 

A member of the firm attends 
each meeting to give an outline of 
business and production problems. 
This was handled by Royce Call, 
vice president of the Columbus Bolt 
and Forge Company. 


“RIGHT NOW OUR PROBLEM 
IS STEEL,” he pointed out. “The 
steel strike caused orders to pile up 
and now we will have to turn out 
in two days what we used to do in 
two weeks. I am here to ask one 
thing and that is that we do not for- 
get quality. Watch the quality 
above everything else.” 

It is such a talk as this they are 
given along with a picture of the 
business to date. 

The members of the club receive 
awards of many types from the 
national organization. This club is 
one of the best in this locality and 
the most active. No doubt this will 
be challenged by other clubs. The 
men attend classes and I think the 
titles of the classes will give you 
some idea. “Personal Legal Prob- 
lems” is the title of one class in 
which local lawyers tell the men 
how to make out their wills, ex- 
plain property questions and how 
to handle other legal matters. This 





group of meetings will be handled 
by W. R. Speer, local attorney. “Job 
Analysis Evaluation and Merit Rat- 
ing” will be taken up by Joe Myers 
as the instructor; “Work Simplifi- 
cation,” by Herb Reel, and, I think 
many of us including myself should 
attend the next which is “Practical 
Grammar” with Francis Rudy as 
instructor. “Dollars Behind Your 
Company” finds Jack E. Nida 
handling this phase. 

You can readily see the attempt 
is being made to educate the fore- 
men in a practical way. There is no 
doubt of it, the plant foreman must 
keep in good with his workmen, the 
plant union and the big boss. He 
has to be a combination between a 
Churchill and a certified public ac- 
countant, a production engineer, 
and authority on domestic rela- 
tions. 

No doubt through these activities 
the foreman is coming into his own 
as one of the main cogs of industry. 


*Johnny Jones is a columnist for the 
Columbus Evening Dispatch, Columbus, 
Ohio. This article, reprinted from the 
October 13, 1952 Dispatch, was written 
by Jones after one of his visits to the 
Columbus Bolt and Forging Manage- 
ment Club. 


ABOUT THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Bill DeHaven, a member of the NAF 
Executive Committee, sat himself down 
behind a typewriter in Syracuse, N. Y., 
recently and pounded out some 
thoughts about “Who, me? Yes, you!” 
It’s a thought-stimulating essay which 
makes one wonder why one hasn't 
written something similarly long be- 
fore this. 

Foremost among colleges and uni- 
versities digging into the problems of 
labor and management is the New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell University. Through 
education, Cornell officials believe, lies 
the only reasonable answer to labor- 
management differences, and the school 
is taking giant strides to prove that this 
assumption is correct. 

Two series of economic education 
features are begun in this January 
issue. On Page 13, the Foremanship 
Foundation begins a series of paid ad- 
vertisements which are designed to 
give us all better understandings of the 
economics of American business. The 
1953 “Better America” series gets 
underway on Page 15 with a discussion 
of the economics of the privately owned 
electric companies of the country, and 
each month will see the economics of 
another prominent industry discussed. 
Manage is proud to have both these 
features. 

By popular demand, Page 20 sees the 
return of the cheesecake photo. Issues 
in which the comely lasses have not 
appeared have brought protests from 
readers in nearly all parts of the U. S. 
So here we go again... 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT... 


(Continued from Page 11) 
amazed and delighted with the U. 
S. management approach to prob- 
lems. The Austrians have plans 


underway for additional confer- 


ences among themselves. 

“It was a real inspiration to work 
with such determined and enthusi- 
astic people as the Austrians,” the 
executive said. He concluded by 
noting positively, “If the other 
European peoples prove to be as 
fearless and ambitious as they, we 
of the free world can look forward 
to an industrially independent and 
strong, free Europe. 


ECONOMICS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 9) 
ment, and has found its way into 
classrooms with more than 10 mil- 
lion children in the last eight years. 


OVERCOMING SKEPTICISM 


In the basic economic field, there- 
fore, we were considering an ex- 
perimental project. Still to be an- 
swered was the feasibility of teach- 
ing economics at the tender age 
levels. A great many observers 
shook their heads skeptically. Too 
technical, they said. Too contro- 
versial. The teachers don’t under- 
stand it, said others—how can the 
students? 


We established a teachers’ ad- 
visory committee, with experts, 
from the University of Minnesota, 
and the public school systems of 
Des Moines, Ia., Duluth, and Aus- 
tin, Minn. We canvassed hundreds 
of teachers and discussed the whole 
gamut of basic economics. Teachers 
were eager to express themselves. 
The great majority said they 
needed materials, and would be 
glad to help us. We established 
local consultant committees, and 
prepared the first unit for the 4th, 
Sth, and 6th grades. The subject 
they wanted to teach, said the 
teachers by individual ballot, was 
the story of marketing. As a device 
they chose silk-screen panels that 
could be displayed on blackboard 
chalk trays. That was unit number 
one. 

The marketing story tells the 
genesis of present-day grain grow- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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will profit from reading it. 





Here is a letter written by a father to his son on the youth’s recent 
promotion to the position of Foreman in his company. The father has 
spent all his working life in industry, both as a production worker and 
later as a Foreman. MANAGE publishes the letter with the full per- 
mission of both men, though they wish to remain anonymous, be- 
cause the editors believe the message contained therein is brimming 
over with wisdom and that all members of the management profession 








“GET ALL THE FACTS” 


Dear Son, 

Things seem to be moving very fast 
for me at any rate these days and time 
seems to rush by, in fact I don’t know 
how I ever got anything done and still 
went to work. Ma and I have been very 
busy, but I expect she told you most 
of the news in her recent letter. So I 
am afraid this letter won’t be quite as 
long as you generally get, but maybe 
I can think of a few things Mom hasn’t 
said anything about. First of all I 
want to congratulate you, Son, on get- 
ting your promotion, you must have 
earned it or you would never have re- 
ceived it, and your Dad is very proud 
of you for your accomplishment. I 
don’t think it would be out of place to 
say God does answer prayers and your 
Mom and Dad have never relaxed in 
asking for your directive from above; 
we believe in taking all our problems 
to God in prayer and I also believe 
God has helped you to help yourself. 
Now you have it, what are you going 
to do about it. I know you know your 
job, but I’d say still keep learning 
about it, study it from all angles; don’t 
be afraid of criticism if it is progressive. 
Never lose your temper over things 
pertaining to your job. Decide that you 
are right and then go ahead. Always be 
prepared to defend your actions, but if 
you make a mistake and get a rebuff, 
just take it on the chin and say to 
yourself—better check up and find out 
why I was wrong. Take time to get all 
the facts before you make a decision, 
never make a snap one. Never con- 
demn any of your men unless you have 
ALL THE FACTS in the case. Be 
honest with them, but never be partial. 
Make no favorites; be plain and positive 
with all of your orders and you will 
find most of your men will follow and 
respect you. Don’t be afraid of your 
superiors, but respect their instructions 
to you and don’t be in a great hurry to 
change things around; be sure of every 
move and in no time at all you will 
have your department the way you 
want it to be. No doubt you will get 
some complaints and some gripers, 
but if you study each man that is in or 
comes into your department to work, 
you will soon know how to handle each 
and every one of them. Carry out your 
Shop Rules with impartiality, but don’t 
be afraid to get all the facts before you 
clamp on the penalty. Maybe the man 
has domestic troubles, or sickness or 
financial troubles. Find out what your 
men like to do—bowl, fish, etc. and 
when you need to talk to them to bring 
them into line, start off your conversa- 
tion by alluding to what you have 
learned they like to do best. If you 


have Foremen conferences, take them 
in stride and absorb all you can, show 
your men how to do a job, but make 
them responsible for the work they do 
—it’s quality, quantity, etc. and Son, 
don’t be a crank or Softy, I would ad- 
vise you to take a minute each day 
with a couple of your men and you will 
find it will pay dividends and don’t for- 
get that “good morning” or “good after- 
noon,” Bill or Jack or whatever their 
name may be. Always remember, Son, 
you are supervising the job, not doing 
the job for your men, you are being 
paid for supervising. I’d suggest you 
brush up on your blue-print and draw- 
ing. You will learn something new 
every day, but remember you will 
never rest if you take your troubles in 
the shop to bed with you, and excuse 
me for being blunt about this, don’t 
discuss your factory troubles at home. 
Home is the place where you can relax 
your mind and regain your peace and 
strength for the following day. It isn’t 
going to be all glory, but you now have 
the opportunity to find your place in 
factory management. You are not 
working for your men, but you are 
working with them—team work counts; 
show them they can rely on your work 
and you will have very little trouble. 
Work up the suggestion plan among 
your men, make them feel free to 
come to you for advice and always 
study their suggestions. You can de- 
cide their merits after making an im- 
partial study; never tell a man or show 
a man you do not care to listen to his 
suggestions. The “top brass” are going 
to watch how you handle these things. 
I hope now you will get some good out 
of those books of mine. There is much 
in them to be a great benefit to you. 
If there is anything your Dad can help 
you with, don’t be afraid to write and 
ask. Your Dad doesn’t know all the an- 
swers, but I have learned much down 
through the years. In your dealings 
with the Union, make sure you are right 
before you start talking, because it is 
easy to get yourself “over the barrel,” 
but be firm with them, know the an- 
swers to your Contract, study the books 
you will get for guidance. 

Now, Son, I hope I haven’t written 
out of turn. There is much more I can 
write to you about, but if anything I 
have suggested to you helps you in any 
way, your Dad will be happy. Well, 
that’s enough shop talk. Mom and I 
are in the pink and everything is going 
swell and how we are looking forward 
to the 22nd. I’m going to the Retire- 
ment Club dinner next Saturday night. 

Dad 
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ECONOMICS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 29) 

ing, marketing and production for 
pre-historic times. We see that dur- 
ing the last 100 years, for example, 
more progress has been made in 
the production and marketing of 
grains and bread under our system 
of freedom than in all recorded 
time before. 

The story is finally related to the 
daily experiences of the youngster, 
so that when he buys a loaf of 
bread, or eats a piece of bread, he 
is reminded of it. The success of 
this unit was immediate. Teachers 
clamored for more materials. 

Teachers asked us for something 
on the concepts of specialization in 
present-day society, and the inter- 
dependence of peoples in a complex 
world. Again acting only as a 
catalyst, we helped make possible 
the production of two film strips. 
Students read the dialogue on these 
strips. There is ample time for dis- 
cussion. Again teachers were most 
enthusiastic. 

The result of these experiments 
in 1948-51, showed conclusively 
that basic economics could be 
taught. Students at the 4th, 5th 
and 6th grade levels were discus- 
sing such concepts as the impor- 
tance of savings, the mechanism of 
investment, the money it takes to 
provide a job, the importance of 
labor, labor’s use of tools provided 
by capital, the freedom of labor to 
work in jobs of personal choice, and 
the necessity of incentives for capi- 
tal, investors, labor and everyone. 

From this experiment we con- 
cluded that perhaps the basic eco- 
nomic pump could be primed after 
all. Here was a program that edu- 
cators were clamoring for. Here 
was an opportunity for other basic 
industries, each in its own way and 
beginning with its segment of the 
economy, to use as a channel for 
closer understanding with educa- 
tion. Here was a program of en- 
lightening self interest for business 
and every other component of our 
dynamic economy. 

With its obectives, everyone— 
capital, labor, teacher, parent, and 
politician—had an equal stake. For 
the American system of freedom is 
not restricted to a few. Indeed, the 
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very freedom of the teacher to 
teach as she does today is at stake, 
with all the other freedoms of our 
heritage. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES IMPRESSED 

We decided to invite other in- 
dustries to see the program in ac- 
tion. On January 16, 1951, there 
occurred what has become known 
as the Des Moines Conference. It 
was a one-day meeting with officers 
of 22 corporations representing as 
many basic industries, as well as 
educators from leading universi- 
ties. All were present on the per- 
sonal invitation of Mr. Bell to their 
company’s senior officers. In a 
sense, all of them wondered why 
they were there—until they visited 
one of Des Moines’ 37 elementary 
schools. 
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“Of course he remembers you in his 
will—he says to say ‘Hello!’” 


There they saw the program in 
action. Judging from comments 
afterwards, they were most im- 
pressed. And as Dr. N. D. Mc- 
Combs, Des Moines Supt. of Public 
Schools, said following the meet- 
ing, “We need more of this type 
of industry cooperation.” In the 
following months several corpora- 
tions took the matter under ad- 
visement, and some have already 
agreed to act on basic economic 
programs of their own. 

Meanwhile General Mills con- 
tinued with its experimental plan. 
The latest unit, requested by teach- 
ers, is an illustrated reader. It is on 
the concept, “Freedom of Choice.” 
This guide, like the others, was 
written by and for teachers. 

This “Freedom of Choice” unit is 
interesting in more ways than one. 
It begins with the story of Robin- 


son Crusoe. When Crusoe made his 
trips on the raft to the hulk of his 
ship, he had his choice of salvage, 
Tinned food littered the deck. But 
the wreck was washing away, and 
he could make only a few trips. So 
he reached for tools. Now why did 
he take tools? Therein is an eco- 
nomic message. 

Also in this unit is a review of 
the Swiss Family Robinson by 
Johann Wyss. Here is individual 
freedom of choice in the family 
with the addition of specialization. 
Jobs were not assigned arbitrarily; 
members of the family were asked 
what they would like to do, and in 
each case it was the best that each 
could do. Here is freedom of choice 
in the social unit of the family. 
Finally, the booklet takes the stu- 
dent into a present day situation 
where he himself uses freedom of 
choice through a store purchase. 
This unit shows how his purchase 
affects hundreds of people in the 
economic wheel, and how this free- 
dom later will serve him when he 
reaches adulthood. We estimate 
that six weeks instruction is repre- 
sented in this unit. 

Educators are constantly seeking 
ways to improve the curricula in 
our schools. This has always been 
true. For example, in 1878 spelling 
was generally accepted into the 
study course. Handwriting came in 
1900, and grammar in 1910. In the 
mid-twenties the social studies 
units began to appear. They are 
quite general now. But their con- 
text is far from final. 

The story of the basic economics 
of our system, related to the daily 
experiences of the growing child, 
is a promising answer. Our ex- 
perience has shown that the more 
it is developed, the more enthusi- 
astically it is received. We have 
every reason to believe, therefore, 
that ultimately education generally 
will recognize the worth of this 
thing, seize the ball, and run with 
it. That already is beginning to 
happen. Right now the reaction of 
the teacher is “give us more ma- 
terials.” It is a startling challenge 
to industry to rub elbows with edu- 
cation so that each may learn from 
the other. It is definitely a two-way 
street, with the end product a 
greater appreciation of the Amer- 
ican way. 
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THE FOREMAN GETS A 
GRIEVANCE 


(Continued from Page 7) 
THE ART OF LISTENING 


The next step is the interview it- 
self. You, the aggrieved, and the 
grievance. 

The grievance process is a com- 
munication process. Two people 
are involved. It is a two-way street, 
a process in which there is more 
listening than talking, a process 
which requires a skill on the part 
of the supervisor. Not easy, par- 
ticularly when you are the boss, 
you have the control over the “yes” 
or “no”, you have the prestige and 
authority of position. 

The listening process is a skill to 
be learned as much as effective 
talking is a skill to be learned. 

The story is told of the fellow 
having hearing trouble and visit- 
ing the doctor. After the examina- 
tion the fellow was told that his 
hearing was O.K., in fact, so good 
that he could hear a watch ticking 
in the next room. “The trouble 
with you,” said the doctor finally, 
“is not your hearing. You just 
haven’t learned to listen.” 

Most of us haven’t learned to 
listen. Now one of the reasons for 
this is that we have a strong tend- 
ency to be always “on our guard.” 
Self-protection is one of our deepest 
tendencies. We look at the griev- 
ance procedure with the point of 
view of “protect yourself.” We tend 
to have the point of view of who is 
right rather than what is right so 
we literally “put on the gloves,” 
expecting a fight, tighten up our 
nerve centers, particularly those 
above the shoulders, and we are 
alert to anything said that will 
“hurt us.” In other words, we are 
ready, we “get set” for an en- 
counter instead of an interview. 

That is another reason why we 

(Continued on Page 32) 


At a dinner party, the subject of 
eternal life and future punishment 
came up for a long discussion, in which 
Mark Twain, who was present, took no 
part. A lady near him turned suddenly 
toward him and exclaimed: 

“Why do you not say anything? I 
would like your opinion.” 

Twain replied gravely, “Madam, you 
must excuse me. I am silent of neces- 
sity. I have friends in both places.” 
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THE FOREMAN GETS A 
GRIEVANCE 


(Continued from Page 31) 

are always looking for a technique, 
some tricks, something smart, some 
particular way to handle the prob- 
lem. We are always ready to hear 
about someone who has the reputa- 
tion of being able to handle negoti- 
ations, etc. 

My suggestion to you, therefore, 
is to relax. It is the other fellow 
who has the troubles. Let him 
talk and in anyway that he can— 
maybe you will have to help him. 
In any event, let him say what he 
has to say so that you can think, 
weigh and decide what’s to be done. 
Remember, many people feel first 
and think secondly. If you let him 
talk, you are letting him make 
some decisions for himself. 

The more he talks, the more he 
too is going through the process of 
analyzing and deciding. Someone 
said, “There are two kinds of con- 
versationalists: 

1) Those who listen to what the 

other person has to say; and 

2) Those who use the interview 

while the other person is talk- 
ing to plan their next re- 
mark.” 

What is your listening I. Q.? 

The only point to the question 
and for our purpose here is that 
a major barrier in the process of 
listening is our very natural tend- 
ency to judge; to evaluate, to ap- 
prove or disapprove: 

1) What the other person says; 

2) How the other person says it. 

In one case we are hearing his 
statements, and in the other we 
are looking at his personality. As 
one fellow said to me one day, 

“Tain’t what he said that bothers 
me, it’s the way he said it.” 

How many of you listened to the 
conventions on your TV sets: Did 
you listen to just one? Did you 
listen to both? Which did you like 
best? What were your reactions? 
Which was the easiest to listen to? 
Why? 

Was the listening process hard in 
some instances and easy in others? 

I asked my wife the other day 
how she liked the Minister’s ser- 
mon. “Oh, it was grand!”, she re- 
plied. “What did he say?” I asked. 
“Oh, I don’t know, but he was 
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good.” It all depends upon your 
point of view. 

I am indebted to my friend Fritz 
Rothlisberger, Harvard, and his col- 
league, Carl Rogers, University of 
Chicago, for their studies in this 
field of the listening process, pub- 
lished in the July-August issue of 
the Harvard Business Review. 

“Our primary reaction is to eval- 
wate from cur own point of view. 
Real communication occurs when 
this tendency is avoided, when we 
can listen with understanding.” 

The article further elaborates 
this meaning: 

“The expressed idea and attitude 
of the other person doesn’t always 
give you the meaning. You have 
to be able to see the expressed idea 
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“I appreciate the prompt service, Miss 
Clagg, but I wasn’t in that much of a 
hurry!” 


and attitude from the other per- 
son’s point of view to sense how it 
feels to him.” 

As Digger O’Dell, the friendly 
undertaker, would put it, “You 
have to dig deep in this business.” 
You have to dig deep for the an- 
swer to the problem, to get the why 
before you are on the road to 
understanding and his point of 
view. 

So, I say to you, an important 
phase of the interview process is 
the listening process. Develop the 
art of listening, let him talk, you 
listen. 


THE QUESTIONING APPROACH 


Use the questioning attitude, the 
questioning approach to probe for 
the cause and the why. There are 





three major areas from which the 
complaint or the dissatisfaction 
may come: 

1) The area of his workplace; 
such as, conditions of work, 
those with whom he works, 
those for whom he works, 
hours of work, wages, mis- 
understandings or misinfor- 
mation of the company’s poli- 
cies. 

2) The area of his family and 
community life, status in the 
community, finances, living 
conditions at home, sickness, 
ambitious wife, etc. 

3) The area of himself, his tem- 
perament, attitude, back- 
ground, physical condition, 
ambition or the lack of it, his 
wants, desires, hopes, aspira- 
tions, etc. 

Now, here is an idea of mine. As 
representatives of management, it 
is my opinion that we have certain 
rights, things about which we have 
a right to speak, to talk. For ex- 
ample, in the area 1), the work- 
place, everyone is required to fol- 
low certain rules and regulations, 
certain policies which have been 
established for the “good of the 
whole,” certain practices which 
have been agreed upon for the 
“safety and health” of all, certain 
methods which have been estab- 
lished to “avoid discriminations,” 
such as. job classification, rate 
ranges for certain jobs, etc. We 
have a right and a responsibility to 
talk, to discuss, to help others 
understand questions such as the 
aforementioned. 

Not so in the other areas, 2) and 
3), in these areas we not only do 
not have the right, but we are 
likely to get into trouble if we tres- 
pass into those areas. As Dr. Harry 
Daniels puts it: 

“While you must make every 
effort to understand the _ inter- 
viewee, leave the ‘interpretation of 
his personality’ to medical men. 
Your job is only to learn what and 
why.” 

Now, my experience tells me that 
you can “earn the right,” the expert 
listener gets this right, this right 
will come to us, if we can learn 
about him from him, “get the feel 
of what he feels,” we are on the 
road to success in the interview— 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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New Products and Free Publications for Management Men 














New Carbide Drill for Masonry 


How many times have you needed a good 
drill for masonry whether at the shop or in 
the many jobs you must do around home? 

Arro Expansion Bolt Co., Marion, Ohio, 
has the answer in its new Arro fluteMasonry 
Drill. This improved drill with carboloy 
cemented carbide tips drills faster, easier, 
cleaner and deeper than any other drill. 

Available in a complete range of sizes, the 
Arro flute can also be purchased in handy kits 
of three or four drills each. Complete info, 
prices, etc. will be sent to you. Just— 
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‘Bible’ on Universal Joints 


Supervisors and engineers looking for the 
most complete data on universal joints can 
find it in catalog No. 27 just issued by Apex 
Machine & Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

This attractive catalog should be part of 
your technical library because of its many 
features and innovations. Outstanding among 
these are several application data sheets per- 
forated for easy removal from the book. 
These sheets provide a simple, concise means 
of indicating specific universal joint require- 
ments, insuring a quick, thorough analysis 
of specialized applications. It helps fore- 
men and supervisors to learn more about 
universal joints so that they may better sug- 
gest time-saving uses of this product. Also 
included in this valuable book are specifica- 
tions, etc. on several new joints never be- 
fore catalogued. 

The Apex Machine & Tool Co., which now 
has a plant devoted exclusively to produc- 
tion of universal joints, will gladly send this 
book free to MANAGE readers. 
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Here’s a Handy Calculator 


To help engineers, specifiers and other 
supervisors to quickly select the correct sizes 
of socket screws, Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa., has brought out a new, 
easy-vision screw calculator. 

With it, all dimensions can be quickly ob- 
tained for a standard screw of given diameter. 
Threads per inch and the proper tap drill size 
in the National Coarse and the National Fine 
Series, and the body drill and counter-bore 
sizes are given for each diameter. 

Made of a wear-resistant, plastic-envelope 
guide and a sliding member, the calculator, 
handy for shirt or coat pocket, is six and 
a half inches long and three inches wide. 

SPS, world’s largest producer of socket 
head screws, is anxious to distribute this 
calculator. It is free and will be sent to you 
if you— 
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Prevent Injuries to Tots 


There may be a small child who rides with 
you often in your car, whether he or she is 
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your own child, grandchild or ‘‘neighbor’s 
kid.” It worries you about quick stops, falling 
out of door and other things that can happen. 

The Duke Koehler Co., Compton, Calif., 
has brought out an adjustable Safe-T-Auto 
Harness to prevent these accidents. Precision 
made of heavy duty materials, rich looking, 
easy-to-install, completely adjustable to any 
car or piece of furniture (keeps the youngster 
in chair or high chair). 


More data on this— 
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Saves Hands, Saves Time 


A human relations item that saves time 
loss away from machines is a “Hand Care 
Station.” 

Each “station” consists of a dispenser of 
Hammons Waterless Hand Soap and a wall 
cabinet of paper towels. Because no water 
is used, the installations can be located in 
work areas eliminating washroom congestion 
and cutting time loss. Workers benefit with 
improved skin condition resulting from the 
lanolin and glycerin content in the lotion- 
type liquid. 

To get data— 
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New Literature Offered 
(Circle the number on service coupon) 


106.—A 24-page pipe thread manual (C-52) 
covering complete design information, gaging 
information, and specifications for the three 
major standard pipe thread systems, as well 
as specifications for taper and straight pipe 
taps, thread plug and ring gages and plain 
plug and ring gages is available by request 
from Detroit Tap and Tool Company, Base- 
line, Michigan. 


107.—Use of the rust inhibitor “Banox” in 
conjunction with salt for clearing streets and 
roads of snow or ice is described and illus- 
trated in a new eight-page folder just issued 
by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Text de- 
scribes action of this material in protecting 
metal surfaces of vehicles against corrosion, 
when added in the proportion of one part 
(by weight) of Banox to 100 parts salt. Also 
it points out that Banox is a non-toxic, odor- 
less polyphosphate compound which is harm- 
less to the skin, eyes, clothing, shoes, ani- 
mals, paint, auto finishes and tires. 


108.—A colorful 842”x11” folder detailing 
features of the new WD-23 and WD-15 wet- 
dry vacuum cleaners is available from the 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company, Muskegon, 
Michigan, which is celebrating its 35th an- 
niversary in 1953. The folder gives complete 
specifications on the two wet-dry vacuums 
along with pictures and descriptions of a 
long list of available attachments which make 
the vacuums all-around cleaning instruments. 


109,—Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., is now offering a new and im- 
proved tool catalog No. 66-1952 which is re- 
placing Utica catalog No. 63-D currently in 
use. A special feature of the catalog, of great 
interest to the industrial tool user is the 
accurate diagraming of the tool jaws, with 
accurate dimensions. This is practical be- 
cause of the close tolerances to which the 
tools are held. 


110.—A four-page 8 by 10 in. folder (117-35) 
entitled “Requirements of Good Management” 
is available from The Harold F. Howard Com- 
pany, industrial and management engineering 
firm of Detroit, Michigan. Covered in the 
folder are such subjects as “What Makes a 
Good Executive,” “Important Management 
Traits,” and “What is Good Management.” 
Ten major requirements of modern industrial 
management are listed and discussed. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Feb. 28. 
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THE FOREMAN GETS A 
GRIEVANCE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


helping him to analyze his own 
actions and feelings. 

I know that many of you have 
employees in your departments 
who have your complete confidence 
which leads me to my own favorite 
formula for the handling of griev- 
ances: 

“Handle all grievances with all 
people the same way that you 
handle grievances with those you 
like.” 

Use the questioning approach to 
calm yourself. Keep your thinking 
processes in order whenever a situ- 
ation or a phase of the interview 
irritates or tends to upset you or 
whenever the other person shows 
signs of rising emotion and to as- 
sure yourself of understanding. 

Here again I refer to my friend 
Professor Rothlisberger: 

“You will find that once you get 
to see the other point of view your 
comments will have been revised. 
You will find emotion going out of 
the discussion, differences being re- 
duced and the differences that re- 
main being more rational and 
understandable.” 

On a person-to-person basis we 
would say, “Let me see if I under- 
stand what you are saying”—then 
repeat what he has said; or, “Is that 
what you mean?”—and repeat 
what you think he said. It is a 
whole lot easier to get on the bus 
the way it is going than to attempt 
to board when it is going the other 
way. Be sure that you are going 
the same way. The listening pro- 
cess is the way; the questioning ap- 
proach, the method. 


USE SIMPLE LANGUAGE 

A young fellow went into a bank 
to buy a bond. “What denomina- 
tion?” said the clerk. “Is that nec- 
essary?” asked the young man. “I 
can’t go ahead with the transac- 
tion,” said the clerk. “All right,” 
said the young man, “I’m a Metho- 
dist.” 

Words get between us. 

While there are many complaints 
that can be adjusted by super- 
visors, there are certain ones that 
must be referred to others, such as 
those which have to do with: 

1) An expenditure of money in 
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such amount beyond your 
authority to expend; 

2) A complaint or grievance that 
involves a change in policy, 
rule or regulation; 

3) A change or modification in 
company established proce- 
dure or standard work pro- 
cesses and routines. 

It seems to me that the guides of 
deciding the question before you 
are: 

1) Is this question within my 

authority to settle? 

2) Is the question one that I can 
settle after consultation with 
others? 

3) Is this question one that I can 
settle following a review of 
policy, procedure, practice? 

4) Is this question one that the 
answer may affect other em- 
ployes, discipline, efficiency 
and morale? 

Someone once said, “Knowledge 

is of two kinds: that which I have; 





One good reason for not worry- 
ing is that you feel like a fool when 
things turn out all right. z 
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and that which I know where to 
get.” 

No doubt many of us feel that the 
presence of a union complicates 
the recognition of our authority. 
Here are a few considerations we 
ordinarily have to consider: 

1) Our own judgment as to what 
needs to be done. 2) The prefer- 
ences of those who work under our 
direction. 3) The expecfation of 
your superior. 4) Possible appeals 
from your judgment by a union 
representative. 5) Your union-com- 
pany agreement which may limit 
what you can do. 

Take action: 

If you have the answer, give it to 
him. 

If you don’t, tell him you will 
get the answer. 

When you get it, give the an- 
swer to him from you, not “I saw 
the boss and he said... .” 

If the complaint is imaginary, 
you have a real problem, one of 
changing the attitude, more of ex- 
planation, the reason why, point 
up his misunderstanding or misin- 
formation. 





If you were wrong, admit it— 
you'll have a friend. It is you, the 
aggrieved, the grievance. 

Let me give you, and from my 
own experience, eight ways or 
methods that I have seen used in 
the handling of grievances. I will 
let you decide which is the right 
one in terms of employee satisfac- 
tion and a continued and improved 
relationship: 

1) I’m too busy (you look it or 

you Say it). 

2) I’m too busy, but will listen or 
talk (when I get around to it). 

3) I will talk and continue to 
talk. You listen. 

4) I will listen, talk, will inter- 
rupt at every opportunity. 
(The  cross-examiner  ap- 
proach.) 

5) I will listen, interrupt you to 
clarify for understanding but 
—I want to be sure I heard 
what you meant. 

6) I will listen, interrupt you to 
clarify for understanding but 
—if the answer is “No,” I'll 
“pass the buck,” blame some- 
one else. “You know me, all, 
I’m working for a living too. 
The company won’t let me 
agree with you.” 

7) I will listen, question to clari- 
fy for understanding and give 
the answer as mine. 

8) I will listen, question to clari- 
fy for understanding, investi- 
gate, check the story, give the 
answer as mine, give the rea- 
son why and explain for his 
understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

It takes two to make a fight. 

Who is to lead in the interview? 

Leading in the interview doesn’t 
mean talking. 

If there is a “No” answer to give, 
there is also a “Why.” 

Give it to him also. 

In conclusion I give you the ad- 
vice of a Boston University psy- 
chologist, Dr. Wayland F. Vaughn: 

“Troubles make life more inter- 
esting. The man who meets his 
problems face to face gets much 
more enjoyment out of life than 
even partial peace of mind would 
bring. Licking problems not only 
gives you guts and confidence to 
tackle the next ones, but it makes 
you a kinder and a more sympa- 
thetic person.” 
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The contractor’s children were 
hammering nails into the dining 
room table. 

“Isn’t that rather expensive?” 
asked an amazed visitor. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” replied the 
carpenter. “You see, I get the nails 
wholesale.” 


* * * 


Electrician: “Here, catch hold of this 
line.” 

Helper: “I got it. What now?” 

Electrician: “Feel anything?” 

Helper: “No.” 

Electrician: “Good. Don’t touch the 
other one. It carries three thousand 
volts.” 


* * * 


“Mother,” said a little boy after 
coming from a walk, “I’ve just seen 
aman who makes horses.” 


“Are you sure?” asked the 
mother. 
“Yes,” he replied. “He had a 


horse nearly finished when I saw 
him; he was just nailing on his back 
feet.” 


* * * 


Said the old maid to the burglar: 
“Sure, I have money. Don’t just 
stand there ... frisk me!” 


* * * 


He: “You know, drinking makes 
you look so beautiful.” 

She: “But I haven’t been drink- 
ing.” 

He: “No, but I have.” 


* * * 


Drunk in telephone booth: 
“Number! | don’t want a num- 
ber! | want my peanuts!”’ 
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In a night club, a girl wearing an ex- 
tremely low-cut gown was pointed out to 
an out-of-town visitor. ‘That girl is wear- 
ing a $1500 gown.” 

“That may be true,”’ gasped the wide- 
eyed visitor, “but her heart isn’t in it.” 


* * * 


A pessimist gets that way after he 
has financed an optimist. 


tk a * 


The friendly little old lady sat in the 
psychiatrist’s office. The doctor ques- 
tioned her gently as to why her family 
wanted her locked up. 

“Now tell me,” he said, “just what is 
your trouble?” 

“It’s just that .. . just that I’m so 
fond of pancakes, doctor.” 

“Is that all? Why I’m very fond of 
pancakes, myself.” 

“Oh, doctor, really?” she _ trilled, 
clasping her hands together with joy. 
“You must come over to our house... 
I’ve got trunks and trunks full of 
them!” 


* co * 


Son: “What is puppy love?” 
Father: “Just a prelude to a dog's 
life.” 
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A nervous little man walked into a 
grocery store in a small town. 

“IT want to buy all your overripe 
vegetables and bad eggs,” he said. 

“Well,” said the shopkeeper with a 
twinkle in his eye, “you must be going 
to see the new comedian at the theater 
tonight.” 

“Not so loud,” said the little man, 
looking around apprehensively. “I am 
the new comedian!” 


* * * 


Some old-fashioned mothers who 
can remember their husband's first 
kiss, now have daughters who can- 
not remember their first husbands. 





A young man just got a job as a re- 
porter on a midwestern daily. “Be 
brief,” the city editor kept telling him. 
Be brief always.” 

The cub sat down and wrote: “James 
C. Hilligan looked up the shaft at the 
Union Hotel today to see if the elevator 
was coming down. It was. Age 33.” 
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Three hermits lived in a cave and spent 
all day staring at the walls, never speaking. 
One day a dog ran past the entrance of 
their cave. 

Six months later one hermit mumbled, 
“That was a cute brown dog.” 

Two years later, another hermit said, 
“That wasn’t a brown dog, it was white.” 

About a year later, the third hermit got 
up and stalked toward the entrance of the 
cave. “If we’re going to have this constant 
bickering,” he said, “I’m leaving.” 








THE OFFICE WIT 


“So this guy on the phone says 
is this the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, and I says no, this is Foo 
Ling’s Hand Laundry. You 
shoulda heard him!” 
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Let’s keep the record straight 


There has been too much loose talk about 
prices, wages, dividends, taxes. Let’s see. 

Compare 1939 (the last normal year before 
the war) to 1951 (the last year for which there 
are figures). 

Prices have gone up 86% 
Weekly earnings of 

production workers up 172% 
Dividends of corporations up 148% 
Federal Taxes up 843% 
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By the use of more efficient machines, indus- 
try has been able to increase wages twice as 
much as prices have risen, and has increased 
dividends to its millions of owners. If you 
don’t feel that much better off, put the blame 
where it belongs ... on taxes. Authorities 
say 10 billion dollars could be cut out of 


those taxes. 


Remember the figures. Just for the record. 


Sources: Tax Foundation; U. S. Department of 
Labor; Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and The Budget for the Fiscal Year, 1953. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 





